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MR. CARINGTON. 
scocmlipemai 
CHAPTER V. 

THE EARL OF DELAMERE. 


Alic. See, see, the great procession moves and winds 
Like some strange many-coloured serpent, winding 
Along the astonished road. But who is that, 
Dark-clothed, gray-haired, erect upon his steed, 

With eyes that seem to see another world, 


Passing this pageant by? 
Raphael. The Earl, my own : 
He hath no care for pageants. The Comedy of Dreams. 


‘“‘T norr you have been comfortable,” said that young person, with 
the same odd air of deference. ‘Is there anything you would like 
that has not been supplied ?” 

“‘T am pretty simple in my habits, Lucy,” he said. “ Not often 
do I get so good a breakfast. Grilled grouse and strong coffee suit a 
morning of snow. How is the Earl this morning ?” 

“Very well; but he does not like cold weather, and he particularly 
dislikes answering letters, and he has been worried by a very heavy 
post. 1 daresay he will come into the Hall in an hour or so. Mean- 
while, is there anything I can do to make you more comfortable ?” 

“Nothing, except to go on talking to me. When I have finished 
breakfast and smoked a cigar, perhaps you would like a game at 
billiards. I am sure you can play.” 

““O yes,” said Lucy Walter; “I can play. There are few games I 
ean’t play. I can beat Lord Delamere at chess . . . but I only doit 
now and then, because it makes him cross. I play piquet with him, 
and écarté, and sixty-six. I can kill a grouse quite as well as he 
can.” 

Frank was amused with this conceited little minx, who evidently 
acted as the Earl’s factotum. He lighted his cigar, and placidly 
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listened to her light loquacity. The bitter frost made the wood fire 
burn intensely blue. The fast-falling snowflakes so darkened the air, 
that wax candles had been lighted throughout the Hall. King Winter 
was dominant. Lucy all at once went to a piano which stood in a 
niche of the hall, and sang a quaint wild melody .. . 


“ When falls the heavy snow, 
When the frost bites, 
When on the bare bough 
No bird will sing, 
Then though the days be slow, 
Warm are the nights, 
Love makes his true vow. . . 
Winter is King. 
“When ruddy roses glow, 
Rich with delights, 
When the merle tells how 
Music should ring, 
Then, O the fair hours flow! 
Gay are the knights : 
Love makes a new vow... . 
Summer is King.” 


“ Ah!” said Frank, “ that is the song of a troubadour, wedded to 
apt music and rendered by a lovely voice. I have often wondered 
whether summer or winter is the best time for love. Now, in this 
old hall, Lucy, this grand home of an ancient chivalrous race, we defy 


~_ 


the storm outside. Let the snow bury us if it can. Here we are, | 
fortified against King Winter. The tempest puts one in a gay 


defiant mood.” 

“Yet the Monarch of Summer might be pleasanter,” she replied. 
‘‘ His sunshine is so full of power. He strews roses before love- 
making couples, and puts sweet scent of honeysuckle into his south 
winds, and grows grass like a carpet, and tempts you to be happy. 
O, I like summer.” 

Before Frank Noel could make any reply a door opened, and the 
Earl of Delamere entered the Hall. His frame, always spare, had 
grown more macilent year after year. His hair was perfectly white. 
His eyes, of a keen steel-blue, glittered beneath heavy white eye- 
brows, and seemed to have a mystic penetrative power. 

Frank went forward to meet him. He sank into an easy chair 
near the fire, and said— 

“ Leave us, Lucy.” 

It was some time before the Earl seemed able to begin a conversa- 
tion. Frank Noel waited patiently, sitting in a chair opposite. At 
last Lord Delamere abruptly said— 

“Can you forgive me, Mr. Noel?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” replied Frank. “I prefer to alto- 
gether forget an unfortunate event which occurred before I was born. 
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I am glad to see you, Lord Delamere, as my father’s friend : that you 
and he suddenly became enemies, with a fatal issue, I desire to leave 
out of the question. I would rather not inquire who was most to 
blame. Your wish to make my acquaintance shows that the short 
enmity has perished, and that the long friendship remains. My 
father, who now looks on such trivial matters through a clearer at- 
mosphere than you and I, will be glad—if he knows it—to see us 
together.” 

“Let us forget the unhappy incident as far as possible,” said the 
Earl. “Can you stay here for a few weeks? Remorse has made me 
a recluse, and there is no one in the world with whom I care to be 
intimate except your father’s son. You will have to tolerate the 
whims of an old man who, after an exhausting life, finds it necessary 
to rise late and to go to bed early. You will be entirely your own 
master, and need never bore yourself with talking to me unless you 
like: and my little secretary, Lucy Walter, will always obey your orders. 
When the snow goes off, you will get some good shooting. Make 
yourself as much at home as if the place were your own. I shall not 
trouble you much, for a brief talk exhausts me . . . but I shall de- 
light in an occasional short talk with you. You will stay awhile ?” 

“T will, with pleasure.” 

The Earl struck a hand-bell. Lucy appeared, and he took her arm 
to return to his room, saying as he went— 

“ Good-bye for to-day, Mr. Noel. Order dinner at your own hour. 
I will send Lucy to you presently to show you the library.” 

Frank Noel, when Lord Delamere had left the Hall, leaning on 
Lucy’s arm, walked up and down in speculative mood. He could 
not quite make out either the peer or his secretary. Frank had a 
kind of instinctive insight, often observable in persons wholly devoid 
of worldly experience. He hardly thought Lord Delamere true to 
the core. He hardly thought Lucy a lady. The Earl spake of deep 
remorse in deeper tones ; he had surrendered the world’s enjoyments, 
and worked hard as a parson; he had sought out Frank, and was 
treating him with princely courtesy ; yet could Frank Noel not quite 
believe him sincere. Miss Lucy was shy and sprightly, naive and 
nymphlike, able to talk like a lady, yet preferably subsiding into the 
servant ; Frank fancied something false in the ring of her voice, 
something of the actress in her manner. 

“ wish,” he thought, as he paced up and down the lofty Hall, now 
darkened by the snow, “that we had scales to weigh the spirits of 
men. The Earl perplexes me ; there is something strange that lurks 
and glitters in his lambent eye. It was an accident that he killed 
my father. I feel I ought to think it very noble he asks me 
here, and asks me to forgive him. Yet somehow I imagine insincerity 
in all his speeches ; fancy he resembles a full-filled filbert with a 
worm inside it. 
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“And as to Lucy; now that girl’s a problem. She evidently 
manages the Earl, and yet she calls herself a merem aid-servant. 
Who is she ?—what is she? He looks at her with pleasant face even 
when he talks to her crossly. I fancy she is an actress. Well, no 
matter. If there is to be a comedy at my expense, I may as well see 
it out ; but the Earl and Lucy are both mysteries to me.” 

At this moment Lucy entered, made her inevitable comic curtsey, 
and asked what time he would like to dine. 

“Lord Delamere,” she said, “will not come down again to-day. 
He wished you to order dinner at any time that suits you, and I am 
to show you the library. He is afraid, and so am I, vou will find us 
very dull during the snow. The Earl is too infirm to see you as much 
as he would wish, and Iam such a stupid little girl that I am 
ashamed to talk to you. Iam so ignorant. But shall I show the 
library? There are some wonderfully rare books in it, Iam told. I 
do not understand those things.” 

The library had noble furniture of books, and the Earls Delamere 
had supplied them with grand lodging and superb clothing. Russia 
and Morocco, vellum and tree calf, elbowed each other behind plate- 
glass. The wide windows looked out on Eden and the fells beyond. 

“Ts not this a lovely room?” said Lucy to Frank Noel. 

“Delightful. Do you come here te read much ?” 

“O, no. Lord Delamere wants me so often that I have no time 
for reading. Now and then I manage a novel; but novels are so 
dull now-a-day.” 

“Why, what is the matter with them?” asked Frank. 

“Oh, they are so quiet and tame; no elopements, or ducls, or 
bigamies. If one must read novels to amuse oneself, I do like some 
with plenty of story in them. Your novelists go in for character as 
they call it—as if anybody cared about that—I like a tale where a 
lady pushes her husband down a well, or where a man’s wife, sup- 
posed to be dead, turns up again as governess to his children. Oh, 
I do like impossible things.” 

Just then a bell rang, summoning the impetuous uncritical Lucy 
to the Earl’s room: Frank made a leisurely tour of the library, and 
at last selected a volume of Swift, and took it to enjoy by the great 
wood-fire in the Hall. At seven he dined—a good dinner and many 
servitors—but Lucy Walter did not appear. He wondered why not ; 
but having determined to take easily the eccentricities of this eccen- 
tric house, he asked no questions. He drank a quiet pint of aged 
port, and was in bed by midnight. 

Next morning, when he awoke, the weather felt warmer. Through 
the wide windows came strong sunshine. There was an almost 
vernal feeling in the air. He sprang out of bed, ran to the window, 
saw green sweeps of turf fairer than emerald, where yesterday there 
had been eighteen inches of snow. The world had changed. There 
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was more ozvne in the atmosphere. Everybody rejoiced ; as to Frank 
Noel, he reflected that the Earl would probably become more 
amicable when the snow had fled ; and that Lucy must infallibly be 
more communicative. Perchance he was herein illogical. On some 
folk the weather has no influence. Others are born barometers, and 
are infallibly influenced by sunshine and rain and east winds. Of 
this type was Frank Noel. Every movement of the atmosphere 
atfected him. Till experience taught him otherwise he naturally 
thought such changes had on others a similar effect. 

He passed from his apartment to the Great Hall; no one was 
there. He rang a bell, and breakfast was served, and he lounged 
over it lazily, and smoked a cigar afterwards. It seemed tu him that 
he was treated in rather a cavalier fashion ; but he had decided to 
see the play through, and he remembered Lord Delamere’s request 
that he would behave as if he were at home. So, seeing that the 
sunlight and south wind were vanquishing the snow, he determined 
tv go forth ; and said to the footman who waited— 

‘Can you find me a horse that will carry me? I want to ride for 
x few hours this morning.” 

The servant told him he could have a horse at any hour he 
pleased. 

“ Show me to the stables,” said Frank. “I have breakfasted.” 

He followed the man into the courtyard, chatted with the head- 
groom, chose for his hack a handsome bright bay entire Irish cob, 
up to any weight, and ready to climb a stone wall like a cat. 

“ He'll go anywhere, your honour,” said the groom, Stephen O'Hara, 
an Irishman, a Fenian, a poet, and a capital manager of stables. 
“ He’s as fierce as fire and as mild as milk. I bred him myself, and 
called him Malachi.” 

Malachi acknowledged his master when he felt the grip of Frank 
Noel’s knees. Out of the courtyard rode Frank, unknowing whither ; 
he was followed by a couple of greyhounds, intimate friends of 
Malachi’s, who scampered around the cob, and jumped at his head, 
wud then ran off at tangents in search of imaginary hares, It was a 
morning most exhilarative. The thaw chilled the air, but bright 
sunshine from the south, and a most caressive wind, made the tem- 
perature enjoyable. Malachi broke into a canter; his two swift- 
fuoted doggish friends, Rory and Eileen, made miles of scamander 
fur his every furlong ; heartily did Frank Noel enjoy his pleasant 
wintry adventure across fells by him untraversed hitherto. Neither 
inup had he, nor compass ; he gave Malachi his head when he came 
to a cross track, and Malachi led him through some of the loveliest 
wild country in the world. 

Frank was happy. Absolute independence is what all men love 
who are worthy of being independent. To be trammelled by other 
people, kind as may be their designs, is evil to the mind ; Homer 
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taught us that ages ago. The secret of happiness is, Be no man’s 
slave. There are those who would add the lemma, Be every woman's 
slave. This I leave to the philosopher. 

Frank positively sang and shouted as Malachi, brave son of Erin, 
carried him mile after mile over ridges of the glorious fells. On one 
side he saw a wide stretch of inland, a great cathedral city in remote 
glades of mist-veiled air ; on the other a line of lakes, like a chain of 
pear!s, through which ran a rapid river to a wide estuary with islands 
in the sunlit sea. Not a village near ; not a house ; not a shepherd. 
Little cared Frank. <A bright sky above him; a good nag beneath 
him ; beauty around him ; the unknown of adventure before him. 
Who in his joyous youth would care for more? Frank cared nought. 
He forgot his speculations about the Earl and his odd handmaiden. 
He forgot everything. When you thoroughly enjoy the Present, 
Past and Future have no existence. That is true life. Here am I 
doing that wherein I delight. What to me is yesterday? What to- 
morrow? Here and Now and Tuis are the words of power, magical 
for happiness. I am here. I live now. I love this. What more? 
Leave the rest to people who “look before and after.” 

It was between two and three o’clock when Frank Noel rode 
Malachi down a green path or horse-track which led to a dark hill- 
tarn. There he descended ; the cob and the hounds drank ; so did 
Frank Noel. He saw that there was a regular track down towards 
the valley, and he determined to follow it. A stream from the tarn 
ran parallel with the track, and gambolled over blocks of granite, and 
churned itself into fluid froth of silver, and dallied in pure pools that 
might have been looking-glasses fur Naiad nymphs, and laughed as it 
lingered, and shrieked with joy over small cataracts, and behaved 
altogether like a baby-rivulet only too happy to be born into a beau- 
tiful world, and with no sense of future responsibility as to carrying 
ships and receiving drainage. The merry brooklet gladdened Frank. 
It was a companion. He had read the myth of Hylas ; he had read 
Undine ;—he could imagine a beautiful water-sprite, ready to reveal 
herself to the eye of a true and loyal man. 

Odd! As these thoughts passed through his mind, in gay carica- 
ture of rare old romance, Malachi took him round a turn of the road, 
and lo, there stood before him the loveliest girl he had ever seen . . 
. at least so it seemed. Tall, with brown soft hair in plenitude, 
with deep tranquil eyes the colour of a mountain tarn, with a ravish- 
ing mouth, with a throat to madden a sculptor, with a form and 
movement full of natural grace, with the carelessness of an Oread, 
with the easy dignity of an English lady. The vision was too much 
for Frank. He brought Malachi to a pause, dismounted, and most 
apologetically asked whether she would tell him where he was. 

Elinor smiled. I may as well call her by her name at once, since 
we shall see more of her. Elinor, gravely humorous, saw at a glance 
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that Frank did not particularly wish to know “ where he was.” In- 
stantly she took in the little comedy. She turned on him rather an 
-arch glance, and said,— 

“‘ Have you travelled far?” 

A treatise might be written on the language of women’s eyes. 
There is the dreary prude, usually sallow and angular, whose eyes 
plainly say, “ Don’t speak to me or I'll scream Police!” There is 
the wicked wench, usually scrofulous, whose eyes plainly say, “ Fol- 
low me, do! I am ready for anything.” There are other varieties : here 
need only be named the true English lady, whose pure eyes, wherein 
dwells thought like the light in the diamond, say to a gentleman, 
“Let us be friends. What can I do for you?” Something like this 
was writ in Elinor’s calm brown eyes, as she asked this question. 

“ T am from Delamere,” he said, “and I don’t think I shall return 
till to-morrow. You would be helping a perplexed pilgrim if you 
would tell me where to find what is called entertainment for 
man and horse. Please don’t think me audacious for making the 
request.” . 

“ T like a little audacity,” said Elinor. ‘But as to entertainment. 
Are you hungry and thirsty?” 

“ Indeed I am.” 

“ The nearest town is about seventeen miles . . . and nobody 
has ever been known to find the road to it. There is a small public- 
house about seven miles over the fell, but I heard yesterday the 
landlord was dead, and his ghost had come and driven the landlady 
mad.” 

“ T’d go there if I could be sure of seeing the ghost,” quoth Frank, 
who had Malachi’s rein on his left arm, and was lounging down the 
steep path by Elinor’s side. ‘“ But I am sure,” he added, “ after ter- 
rifying me so, you are going to tell me of some place nearer, where I 
may manage to spend the night.” 

“ You are very sanguine,” she said, looking at him with a look that 
seemed full of inquiry. “Yes,” she proceeded after a pause. “I can 
find you nearer quarters, if you will take them in the rough and ask 
no questions.” 

| never ask questions of ladies,” said Frank ; “they are always 
bursting with anxiety to tell me everything they know and much 
they don’t know.” 

“Tf you talk like that I shall leave you to your fate,” replied 
Elinor, “Come: I see you are a true knight, born to be loyal to 
ladies. I live here close by, in an old hill cottage, with no com- 
panions but an old man and his wife, my servants, who are both quite 
deaf and half blind. Now, if I did not see you were the right sort of 
fellow, I would not imperil my reputation by inviting you, even in 
these Westmoreland fells, where the crows and choughs are the 
chief gossips. . . . .” 
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“You may trust me,” he interrupted. 

“OI know that,” she answered. “I am nota bit afraid of a gen- 
tleman . . . and they are easily known. So come along: rough 
it with me: ask no questions: don’t be cross if 1 ask you one or 
two.” 

“I will answer any you deign to ask,” said Frank. 

“T dare say I shall ask a few about yourself,” said Elinor ; “ but 
I am really anxious to know one or two things about Delamere, 
whence you have come to-day.” 

“* T will tell you all I can,” he replied. ‘“ You must forgive me if 
it is not satisfactory, for Delamere is a mysterious place.” 

** Indeed it is,” she said with a sigh ; “ but here we are.” 

They came suddenly on a homely stone-built cottage, such as are 
frequent on the fells. The deaf servitor came forward, and helped 
Frank Noel to stable and feed Malachi. After that Frank entered 
the house, and the deaf servitress stared at him with speechless 
amazement. She had sufficient energy to show him into a small front 
room, where he could only just stand upright. Here he was quickly 
joined by Elinor. 

“ What do you think of my establishment ?” she asked, with a gay 
laugh at herself and her surroundings. 

He met her in the same free way. 

“Give me something to eat and drink,” he said. ‘After that I 


will tell you what I think of yourself.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ELINOR. 


Benedict. She is a daughter of midnight, . . . beautified 
In mystery, and in her darkest moods 
A creature most bewitching. 
Raphael. Is she so? 
Then you are welcome to her witcheries. 
I’d rather marry a broomstick, Benedict. 
My darling is the daughter of the day, 
With eyes like heaven, lips like red roses, speech 
Like song of thrush, breath like the summer south, 
Touch like the delicate cool grass, and mind 
Bright as God’s sunshine. The Comedy of Dreams. 


Mutton-Hm and S. Emilion constituted the repast which the Oread 
offered to Frank Noel. He enjoyed it. He heartily enjoyed Elinor's 
company. This beautiful girl reminded him of Nausikaa, of Ata- 
lanta. Wholly devoid was she of those weaknesses which to express 
we are obliged to go to the French—she had no coquetries, minau- 
deries, agaceries. If Frank had been eating supper with a jolly fellow 
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of his own sex amid the Westmoreland fells, he could not have felt 
more thoroughly at ease. Elinor was a girl so perfect in ladyhood 
that the merest cad would have understood her royal purity ; but 
Frank would not have been there if he had been a cad, for her 
insight was keen. They chatted pleasantly over the broiled mutton- 
ham. Rory and Eileen, basking and stretching by the fire, got a 
frazment now and then: the talk flowed like « sinuous rivulet, from 
oue topic to another, and Frank thought he had never met so 
delightful a colloquist. 

“Would you like to smoke?” asked Elinor, when the meal was 
over. “You may. Only you must talk too, and not let the en- 
chanted weed deprive you of mental power.” 

Frank, with this permission, took out his cigar-case. A while the 
lady sat looking dreamily at the fire, then she said :— 

* You have been very good. You have asked no questions. I am 
not going to tell you anything, except that my name is Elinor. I 
have no other name. Now, tell me how you like Delamere, and 
what you think of the Earl, and whether Lucy Walter is still there.” 

“The last question is easiest,” replied Frank. ‘Lucy Walter is 
there, and seems inseparable from Lord Delamere: But before trying 
to answer either of your other inquiries, let me tell you how I came 
to be at Delamere.” 

“ Do, please.” 

Thereupon he succinctly narrated the sad story of his father’s 
fate, and how Lord Delamere had unexpectedly invited him. 

‘“‘T cannot understand either the Earl or Miss Lucy,” he said, in 
conclusion, “Can you?” 

“] fear I can,” she said, after a pause. ‘“ Lord Delamere lives in 
a world of untruth. I cannot easily explain what I mean. When he 
became a clergyman he was merely deceiving himself that he was 
making some amends for his previous wickedness . . . just as they 
say murderous old barons built churches to atone for their wickedness. 
I quite see why he invited you: the prime motive is to quiet his 
own conscience, but he will play you some trick in time, out of sheer 
irrepressible malignity. He is the strangest possible mixture of mis- 
chief and remorse.” 

Elinor was reddening with earnest eloquence. Frank smoked and 
siniled, and said : 

** How about Lucy ?” 

“You promised to ask no questions,” she replied. ‘ You pro- 
mised to answer mine.” 

“ J will keep both promises,” said Frank. 

“You are a good boy. I like you, sir; and I believe in you, or I 
should not talk so freely. Now, tell me; do you believe in me?” 

“I should be disposed to strangle any man that did not, having 
once seen your eyes,” quoth Frank. 
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“Thank you. Listen. I can tell you nothing, because I am a 
mystery to myself. 1am in some strange way connected with Lord 
Delamere. He does not know I am living here. . . . I doubt whether 
he knows I am living at all. There is only one man in England that 
knows the secret, and it is by his advice 1am here. Your coming 
from Delamere seems providential. I must write to my adviser to- 
morrow and tell him.” 

“You are curiously unintelligible, Elinor,” said Frank ; “ but I 
will ask no questions, not even who is your adviser. Perhaps I had 
better stay here, if you will give me entertainment, till you get his 
reply.” 

“ What would Lord Delamere say ?” 

“ He asked me to do as I liked. I shall be doing as I like. You 
and I can wander about, flirt harmlessly, fall in love if we like. O 
you had better let me stay.” 

* Of course I will,” said Elinor. “You are your own master: I 
should be my own mistress, but for the weight of a secret hitherto 
impenetrable.” 

“Are secrets worth penetrating?” asked Frank. ‘A mystery, 
like a ghost, is a capital thing to have in an aristocratic family ; but 
neither the one nor the other is interesting if it turns up too often. 
Fancy being that unfortunate beggar Hamlet, with his father’s ghost 
running against him whenever he turned the corner of a street in 
Elsinare.” 

* You laugh at great tragedies,” she said, indignantly. “‘ You are 
« mere Epicurean.” 

“ Mere! After Homer, Epicurus is our greatest teacher. Live 
to-day. The past is registered: the future is unguessed: the in- 
stant is ours. Here are you and I, Elinor—strangers till now, yet 
friends already. Why should we trouble our young heads about 
mysteries and miseries caused by other folk? What is worth knowing 
we shall discover in time. Let us enjoy the world the good God 
gives. Think. Your deaf servitors are in bed by now. We are 
alone in this isolated house. What would Mrs. Grundy say if she 
knew it? Yet you and I are no more afraid of that mysterious lady 
than of each other.” 

“1 like the way you talk, but—” 

“IT will have no buts, Living lonely here, with a mystery around 
you, there is a morbid monotony in your existence. I shall wake 
you up. You will let me stay till you hear from that marvellous 
adviser of yours.” 

“Stay as long as you like. You have already cheered me so 
much that I feel sure God sent you. There is something strange in 
your coming.” 

“Not at all,” said Frank. “God is always helping us in such 
ways, but we keep our eyes shut and call it science. Now, as it is 
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getting so late that your eyes will be dim with stress of sleep, shall 
we go to bed?” 

“T will show the way,” said Elinor, taking a candle from an old 
oak sideboard. Frank mechanically took up the hunting-whip which 
Stephen O’Hara had handed to him when he mounted Malachi, and 
Rory and Eileen trotted upstairs after him, and Elinor led him to his 
cosy old-fashioned bedroom. 

“in the far North,” she said, laughing, “maidens come and tuck 
the travellers in . . . at least, the books say so. Is that a sign of 
innocence ?” 

“* Assuredly,” replied Frank Noel; “but you are sleepy .. . the 
sand-boys are in your eyes . . . you shall not stay to make me com- 
fortable. But you may give me a sisterly kiss, if you will, Elinor.” 

“JT seldom see a man whom I could kiss,” she said. ‘“ Taken 
reasonably, I don’t see that contact of lips is more terrible than 
contact of hands.” ; 

“No indeed,” quoth Frank ; “and there are such lots of people 
with hands uncomfortable to touch. O dear! how I hate limp hands, 
flabby hands, damp hands, greasy hands, hands without any bone in 
them !” 

* Are you as clever in lips as you seem in hands?” she asked, with 
a provoking gesture of mouth. “Do you remember Sir John 
Suckling — 

* Where's the lip, however soft, 
She would kiss so very oft?’ ” 


“ Let our lips touch,” he said. “ A loyal good-night.” 

They parted. 

“That mysterious child is perfect,” quoth Frank, soliloquent, 
lazily divesting himself of sartorial wrappages. “‘ What's her trouble, 
I wonder? Why should she have a trouble? This confounded old 
Lord Delamere is at the bottom of it. I'll find it out and fight it 
out. She’s a girl worth fighting for . . . pure, free, brave, loving. 
By Jove, what a difference between Elinor and that coquettish little 
Lucy !” 

Thus reflecting, Frank turned in, and would probably have dreamt 
all night of the Lady Elinor, but that a sudden noise disturbed him. 
The greyhounds gave growls of menace . . . that kind of growl given 
by a dog when he apprehends real danger. Frank Noel took some 
time to understand, and when he did, and pulled himself together, he 
crept from his bed, hushed the dogs, fuund the heavy dog-whip loaded 
at the handle, and crept into the passage. Two scoundrels, one car- 
rying a lantern, were ascending painfully the creaking stair ; they had 
not heard Frank’s door open. He clutched the whip in his right 
hand, one-third down. He waited till these burglarious gentlemen 
came to the very top of the staircase. He gave two sudden sharp 
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strokes, close to their respective temples, and they dropped like oxen 
scientifically slain. So effectual was the attack, that even Elinor, a 
light sleeper, was unawoken. Frank Noel found a rope, tied the two 
burglars together very firmly, left Rory and Eileen in charge, and 
went tranquilly to bed, feeling that he had done his duty. The 
burglar’s profession would fail if there were a few more fellows like 
Frank. 

Frank arose early next morning, before either Elinor or her servants 
were awake. He found the two houscbreakers in a very stupid state, 
for there was lead in the handle of that dog-whip, and he had swung 
it swiftly. He could not on the instant decide what was best to be 
done with them, so he took a pleasant stroll up the fell, and returned 
refreshed, and met the lady of the cottage coming down through the 
little garden, in a loose morning wrapper, looking as bright as the 
sunrise, as fresh as the matin dew. 

“I believe I am falling in love,” he thought as he met her. 

She had been told of the tethered burglars, and had seen them ; 
she was full of wonder and thanks; she asked Frank for an account 
of what had happened, and he gave it tersely enough. 

“How brave of you!” she exclaimed. ‘ But what are we to do 
with them? If public attention is drawn to anything occurring here, 
it will quite destroy the plan I have formed . . . or rather that has 
been formed for me.” 

“Well,” replied Frank, “I should let the villains go. That is the 
plan I should prefer myself, for I don’t care to turn thief-taker. They 
have had a lesson, and won’t come here again, depend on it.” 

Thus it was arranged. The stupified scoundrels were sent off, to 
meet their fate elsewhere. When they were clear gone, Frank rejoined 
Elinor, who, to avoid seeing them again, and to get an appetite for 
breakfast, was climbing a fell whence you can see Windermere to the 
north, and the wide bay of Morecambe southward. He reached her 
sitting on its silent summit, purple with heather, fragrant with thyme. 
The sunrise had not wholly died away from the east; pale traces of 
saffron and amber were still visible. One of those hawks whose habit 
has given them their name . . . a windhover . . . was floating with 
no perceptible flutter of wing in the calm aérial sea. He was looking 
for his breakfast. Very close lay the small birds amid the leafless 
copses. 

“ This is very beautiful,” said Frank ; “but you will catch cold if 
you stay here long. Had we not better imitate that hawk, and go 
and look for breakfast? You will give me some, I know, in reward 
for my achicvement. Has anybody tried to rob you before ?” 

‘“* Never,” she said ; “and I fear I shall be rather nervous in future. 
The place is so lonely, and my old people are so deaf, that I might 
be killed without their knowing anything about it. What had I 
better do?” 
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“Come home and have some breakfast,” said Frank. “I am 
awfully peckish. Knocking over robbers gives one an appetite. 
Come : let us see which can run to the bottom first.” 

The challenge was taken—Frank won : for Miss Elinor slipped on 
the rimy grass, and became a white heap upon the green. Frank was 
unaware of the casualty, for she picked herself up before he turned to 
see what had become of her. When she told him he said— 

“ Why didn’t you scream ?” 

“ Did you scream when those two men came in last night?” 

“ T hadn’t time, or else I should,” he answered. 

They breakfasted merrily together, and then turned out for a 
long morning amid the fells and tarns. The atmosphere was divine 
since the sweet south had scattereu the snow. Elinor mounted a 
most sagacious and courteous donkey, by name Merlin, of Spanish 
birth and of a soft gray colour. Merlin and Malachi soon became 
intimate friends: Rory and Eileen accepted the ass on Malachi’s in- 
troduction. Frank and Elinor took the bright winter morning as.a 
good gift of God, and traversed mile upon mile of lovely scenery, and 
at an hour or two after noon began to get terribly hungry. So gaily 
had they been exchanging thought that they forgot both time and 
space, those circumstances of humanity which some future Gladstone 
may perchance disestablish. When row and here stand instead of 
time and space, depend on it life is enjoyed. The wide fells were all 
one ercerald under the sunshine; the deep tarns were brown as 
Elinor’s eye ; the torrent streams were full of foam and music. Frank 
and Elinor were boy and girl . . . two happy children 
thoughtless as the breeze and merry as the soaring lark. For all that, 
they grew hungry. Frank was of course the first to discover it. 

“ ] like the beautiful wild country, Elinor,” he said ; “ but I must 
say I should also like a rump-steak.” 

“ Please don’t,” she cried. “I have heen hungry for ever so long, 
and should not have known it if you hadn’t mentioned it. What 
shall we dot Where are we? O, I see: that’s the Old Man ; there’s 
a nice little inn called the Pheasant about a mile off. Shall we go 
down and sce if they have anything eatable ?” 

“ Shall we! I should think so, unless you want me to try if I can 
eat you.” 

It was a race between Malachi and Merlin down the fell to the 
margin of the little lake. They reached the Pheasant in about five 
minutes. The small inn seemed unusually busy. Walking up and 
down in front of the door was a very tall man ina fur coat, smoking a 
long pipe. Sporadic servants filled the foreground. Frank, little 
caring for such phenomena, aided Elinor to spring from Merlin, and 
with her entered the cosy little tavern. 

The landlady, old Mistress Suart, was in a state of utter perplexity. 
She explained that the fur-clad pipe-smoker in front of the house was 
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a Russian prince, who had been there about a week, and whose 
servants filled the whole house. She did not know how to find enter- 
tainment for any one else. 

“ Pooh!” says Frank, “I'll manage it. I must eat, Mrs. Suart. 
No Russian shall starve me.” And therewith he walked to the front, 
and attacked Prince. Oistravieff, who turned out the very pink of 
courtesy. The result was that Frank and Elinor in the course of 
half an hour were eating a comfortable lunch in the room specially 
reserved for the Prince, and drinking therewith some choice cham- 
pagne which the Prince carried about with him. 

Just as they had comfortably finished, Prince Oistravieff joined 
them, his valet bringing liqueurs and cigars, and talked in English 
such as none but Russians can command, and exhibited a depth and 
softness of courtesy only obtainable by the accomplished diplomatist. 
Frank Noel was amused ; drank his rosolio, smoked his cigars, and 
studied the man ; came to the conclusion that if he were scratched 
you would find the Tartar. Elinor did not investigate so closely ; 
yet she had an instinctive notion that this princely Russian was not 
altogether a pleasant personage. However, the afternoon passed 
gaily enough, Prince Oistravieff being a man who had been everywhere 
and seen everything under the fortunate conditions of illimitable 
money. He talked well ; his manner was grace itself ; he conducted 
himself toward Elinor with an old-fashioned chivalry that had quite a 
charm. The hours passed swiftly. 

“ How dark it is?” said Elinor, suddenly. 

Dark! The wind had veered, and brought back the snow that 
ought to have gone to Norway or Iceland. The big flakes fell faster 
and faster ; the sky grew dull and near—the little lake was lost in 
the white whirl of snow. 

“ How shall we get home,” cried Elinor. 

“ You must stay here,” said Prince Oistravieff, pleasantly. ‘ You 
will condescend to dine with me. The good woman must find you a 
room: my servants can sleep anywhere. We shall have a happy 
evening. I am thankful for a snowstorm which gives me such charm- 
ing companions.” 

“You are very kind,” says Frank Noel. ‘“ We must stay, that’s 
certain, and we are very fortunate in meeting you. I will go and see 
about accommodation, Elinor.” 

It turned out a difficult matter. There was only one bedroom to 
be obtained in the little inn, though some of the Prince’s retinue were 
relegated to passages and outhouses. Old Mrs. Suart had made up 
her mind that Frank and Elinor were husband and wife ; and if he 
had deemed it necessary to correct her mistake, she was too busy with 
Oistravieff’s dinner. So Frank, having secured the second-best room 
in the house, deferred other questions till that dinner was over ; and 
a very grand dinner it was, since, in addition to the native simplicities 
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and delicacies of Lakeland, there were comestibles of Russia which 
the Oistravieff carried always with him. Frank liked his caviar and 
potted sturgeon ; thoroughly enjoyed his ham of Polar bear. Elinor 
found herself wider awake than usual after his caravan tea. His 
conversation was amusing . . . the shallow fluent stream ofa man 
who has known courts and cities, emperors and kings, ambassadors 
and marshals, great ladies and great actresses. 

At midnight Frank rose, and showed Elinor the way to her room, 
Though small it was clean and fragrant, as are most inn-chambers, 
however humble, in the land of the lakes. Advising her to lock her- 
self in, he borrowed a wrapper from Mrs. Suart, fortified himself 
against the cold with a glass of neat whiskey, and slept the dreamless 
sleep of youth at Elinor’s door. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PRINCE OISTRAVIEFF. 


La Comtesse. Et... tuas..  pillé? 
Mouruvief’. Oui, altesse le genéral l’avait dit. 
La Cointesse, Et si tu avait refusé ? 
Mouravief., J aurais eu le knout. 
La Comtesse. Toujours le knout! I) parait que c’est 
le mobile de l’honneur national. Potemkin. 


Rvussta and China are the two great problems of imminent politics. 
There is, perhaps, no easier way of gauging the difficulties of the 
world than by looking at its numerous alphabets; and there is a 
Grammetography [Triibner & Co, s.p. 1861, p. 76], which enables the 
student of elementary truth to make momentous comparisons. The 
Russian alphabet contains thirty-five letters . . . yet among the 
sounds unrepresented in the language, are, i and f. You can’t drop 
your A/’s in Russia: there are not any to drop. The alliterative rhymer 
cannot make his fairy 


“ Flout the frail ferns with flying feet.” 


Froth, foam, flowers, fun, are unknown in Petersburg and Moscow. 
But then they have a letter called izhitza . . . and another called 
shtsha, which is described as sounding like shch. 

What the Russians will be hereafter it were vain to guess : Europe 
in time will discover. Meanwhile, let us regard them as a people 
tyrannic and servile, diplomatic, imitative, penurious, extravagant, 
barbarians with the thinnest veneer of a sham civilisation. It would 
be rash to foretell permanent littleness for any nation ; but, so far as 
we can guess, Russia is foredoomed thereto. It will be seen : mean- 
while we have to deal, not with Russia, but with a single Russian. 
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One or two English statesmen had been puzzled to know why 
Prince Oistravieff stayed so long in England; for he was a great 
favourite of the Emperor’s, and possessed vast estates, and was alto- 
gether a grand personage in his own country. ‘There were politicians 
of acumen who imagined he was here on an embassy of espionage. 
It was not so. Some years ago he had done to a beautiful peasant 
girl on his estates the worst imaginable wrong. Her brother was 
member of a secret society extending throughout the immense 
empire, ay, and farther still . . . a society that may, perchance, 
outlive the empire itself. When Prince Oistravieff’s crime was 
known, this society determined his death ; determined, indeed, its 
form, for they thought it only right he should be knouted to death. 
He received accidental intelligence of what was designed for him ; 
obtained from the Czar leave to dwell abroad; and had been in 
England for some years. 

Oistravieff is hard to describe. A tall sallow indolent distin- 
guished man ; master of many languages, and much knowledge of the 
world ; utterly careless what he sacrificed to gain a moment’s plea- 
sure ; perfectly polite in public, perfectly brutal in private. During 
his stay in England before Frank Noel met him, he had been in 
several illicit adventures unnecessary to be described here. As the 
poet says,— 

“With two or three young wives he played the devil, 

And offered compensation in advance : 

He was too proud to stoop to the low level 
Of those who tell their woes to Lord Penzance ; 

In princely fashion he was wont to revel, 
And paid superbly for his dalliance : 

Diamonds he hung around the lady's neck, 

And sent her broken-hearted lord a cheque.” 


When this Russian magnifico saw Elinor, he wanted at once to 
appropriate her. He fancied his guests were husband and wife . . 
on their bridal tour, perhaps, which would add piquancy to «an 
intrigue. He ordered his confidential servant, Repnin, to notice the 
movements of. Frank and Elinor. He looked forward to the morrow, 
thinking that if he could have ten minutes’ talk with this lovely girl, 
he might have his way. Sheer scoundrels always think all women 
wicked. 

Frank Noel, slightly cold on that door-mat, awoke early, and was 
warming himself with broiled mutton-ham and coffee laced, long 
before any of the prince’s servitors had turned in their beds ‘ 
long before Elinor had opened her lovely eyes. Thick fell the snow 
even now. It was as much as he could do to free his way to the 
stables, and look after the necessary food of Malachi and Merlin. In 
this, however, he succeeded, being one of those men who will never 
allow an inferior animal to suffer. He had just finished this business 
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and returned across the court-yard when Elinor met him, fresh as the 
dewy dawn, the greyhounds in close attendance. 

“‘ How have you slept ?” he asked, “and how are you? You look 
like Aphrodite fresh from the foam.” 

“Thank you, I like classical compliments. As to sleeping 
I feel as if I had been asleep for ever so many years, like the man in 
Washington Irving's book.” 

“ Tt’s the snow,” he said ; ‘ snow hypnotizes.” 

“ That’s the scientific way of saying it makes one sleepy, I suppose. 
I slept beautifully, and didn’t dream a bit ; and should very mueh 
like some breakfast.” 

“ Didn’t Prince Whatdyecallhim ask us to breakfast ?” 

“Tam not going to wait for him. He breakfasts in the afternoon, 
depend on it. I believe you have already had a snack, sir.” 

“It was a very little one. But you shall soon have something ! 
Mrs. Suart is the kindest of landladies.” 

The snow continued to fall fast while Elinor refreshed herself. To 
leave the Pheasant seemed impossible ; it was fortunate that worthy 
Mrs. Suart had a grand stock of provision, alive and dead. 

Prince Oistravieff did not rise early this snowy day; it reminded 
him of the Neva, and he smoked and breakfasted lazily in bed. But 
about noon he came down to a second breakfast, and sent a courteous 
message to Frank and Elinor asking them to join him. 

“ Shall we go?” said Frank. 

“QO yes!” she answered. “The Russian is very amusing. Can't 
he tell stories? If you and I are both to lose our characters for 
staying at this stuffy little inn together, we may as well have a 
little fun.” 

“Very well. I hope he has got something nice for breakfast.” 

He had. He was an epicurean prince, this Oistravieff, and never 
travelled without his cook, and (out of England) was wont to have his 
cook knouted if a dish were spoilt. For England and its institutions, 
and its theory, that one man is as good as another (and sometimes 
better), he had a noble autocratic Sclavonic princely contempt ; nor 
would he have stayed in this island of ours had it not been the only 
place in which he was tolerably safe from assassination. The prince- 
rascal’s fears were not without foundation. The secret society which 
had vowed vengeance against him is duplex . . . there are the 
Free Brothers and the Silent Sisters. Its ramifications cover all 
Europe (England except), and much of Asia. Oistravieff’s outrage 
was in the hands of the Silent Sisters. Had he set foot in Paris or 
Berlin he would not have lived a week. 

Frank and Elinor, to whom all this was unsuspected, had their 
second breakfast pleasantly enough with the Prince. Neither quite 
liked him, though the charm of his manner and the ease of his fluent 
wit might well have conquered two such very young people. Frank, 
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indeed, was delighted with his converse, which opened to him brilliant 
scenes undreamt of by the quiet habitant of Sarum. At the same 
time he was a sufficiently acute judge of character to perceive in the 
Prince a strange restless uneasiness. No wonder. Oistravieff hated 
England, yet dared not leave it. He was in perpetual fear (even in 
England) of assassination. He was perpetually longing to indulge 
some of his fierce fancies. 

Here are two brief fragments of colloquy after breakfast. First— 

Oistravief. Brandy, Repnin. I am tired of these English people. 
They are so stupid and good. What a pretty little girl that is; that 
dull fellow has no right to such a wife. 

Repnin. Is he her husband, Highness? He slept outside her 
door. I nearly tumbled over the fool. 

Oistravief. Ho, this is amusing. See if it is the same to-night. 
Try what you can find out about them. Ah, if I were back in Russia 
now, I would soon carry away that little beauty. 

Repmin. This is a dreadful country, Highness. Ah, if we could 
only get back again. But the Silent Sisters—— 

Oistravief. Wretch! you shall be flogged if you name them. 
More brandy, idiot. Put cayenne in it. How TI hate these fools of 
English ! 

* * * * * * 

Second— 

Frank. Are you getting tired of this Russian prince, Elinor ? 

Elinor. Indeed I am, and of the imprisonment here. Surely we 
might get away. I am not afraid if you are not. 

Frank. 1 am only afraid for you. Malachi and Merlin could get 
us through the snow-drifts, deep as they are. We'll have them 
saddled, and make a start, if you have courage and energy. 

Elinor. You shall see. Do you think me a very great coward ? 

Frank. Not at all. You are very brave. We will start in half an 
hour. I must make Mistress Suart provide something to eat and 
drink. We won't starve on the way. 

While Prince Oistravieff was dosing himself with brandy and 
cayenne, and thinking with a barbarian’s desire of Elinor, she and 
Frank had started on Merlin and Malachi, struggling slowly through 
the snow, with Rory and Eileen cantering gaily around them. Up 
hill through heavy snow-drift, with snow fast falling, is hard work 
for-men, . . . how muchharder for women. Elinor, though of strong 
material, though carefully tended by Frank, and made to eat at 
intervals, and to drink more Scotch whiskey undiluted than she had 
ever seen in her life, was terribly tired when she reached home. By 
Frank’s advice she went at once to bed, and was made comfortable 
by her deaf servitress, and slept! . . . it was the most complete obli- 
vious delicious sleep she had ever known in her life. 

Frank Noel also slept soundly enough, thanks to fatigue and snow ; 
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but he woke early, . . . a very few hours sufficed for his healthy 
frame. It was his habit to “sleep in Elysium.” If he dreamt—and 
he dreamt seldom—his dreams were pleasant. There are people 
happy enough in their waking hours who are miserable the moment 
they are consigned to darkness and solitude. They are afraid of 
what the knightly poet loved— 


“ A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light.” 


Weak brethren, they want to live in flocks like sheep; isolation 
terrifies them. Awake, they are restless ; asleep, they are victims of 
nightmare. Their feebleness is caused by want of intellect. You 
cannot reform them. Fools must exist; else who would govern 
the country and edit its newspapers ? 

Frank turned out early ; made tracks through the snow with the 
greyhounds at his heels ; found a mountain-tarn, and positively had 
pluck enough to take a winter bath therein. When he returned, 
breakfast was ready ; Elinor, fresh as a lark, sat by the fire awaiting 
him. She had in her countenance a curious mixture of pleasure and 
‘displeasure. Frank asked no questions, but ate his omelet and drank 
his coffee, and talked. By-and-by she said— 

“TI have heard from my adviser, as you call him.” 

“O, and what says Mentor? That I am to go away at once?” 

“That’s just what he does say. You are dving more harm than 
good here, he thinks, but you might be of some use at Delamere. I 
told him all about you in my letter, you know ; tried to make him 
understand what sort of a fellow you are.” 

“1 hope it was a flattering picture,” he said. 

“It matters very little,” she replied, refilling his cup with coffee. 
“My adviser, as you call him, says he knows you very well, and that 
I may trust you.” 

“ Kind of him! What more does this adviser say ?” 

“ That you should go back to Delamere at once, as you may be of 
great service both to yourself and me. I am not to tell you who he 
is, but I am to tell you that he knows you well, and will write to you 
in a few days at Delamere.” 

“Ah! you want to get rid of me, Elinor.” 

“Does it look like it?” There were tears in her eyes; sternly 
suppressed ; such suppression of tears demands strength. ‘“ We have 
become in a few hours like brother and sister, and you have wonder- 
fully cheered my dull life, but for your sake and my own [| think 
the advice given is right, and that you should go on to Delamere as 
soon as you can.” 

“* At once, I suppose?” 

“ Well,” she replied, “do you think it would be very wicked to 
stay here to-day and go on in the morning? The snow is a good 
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excuse. And I really am not at all desirous to lose you, though you 
do look so cross about it.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Well, I dare say I did look cross,” he said ; “I hate mysteries. 
I hate little flirts like Lucy Walter. I like a bit of adventure with 
an adventurous little lady like you. So, to be commanded off, and 
told that I shall get further orders at Delamere, is altogether against 
the grain ; enough to make the most amiable man in the world 
slightly savage. But I feel better now, since you say I may stay 
another night and may come back again.” 

“O, I didn’t say that.” 

“ Never mind, you looked it, and meant it. Let us enjoy the day. 
Malachi and Merlin are talking to each other in the stable, and giving 
their opinions about us; Rory and Eileen are dreaming before the 
fire ; what shall we do?” 

‘‘T shall go and see what we can have for dinner,” said Elinor. 

“Let me come with you. Dinner is the great event in the midst 
of a snow-storm.” 

Dinner that day came early . . . at about two . . . broiled slices 
of mutton-ham, boiled leg of turkey, a brace of grouse, abundant 
claret. Not a bad meal for two young folk like Frank and Elinor ; 
but they were both endowed with healthy appetites. 

The snow fell fast all through the afternoon. It was very pleasant 
in the snug little house. Frank and Elinor enjoyed the snow-darkened 
day. Frank felt a certain lovingness toward his pretty hostess, but 
not a word said he, save in the way of gay poetic chaff. He saw full 
well that in her mysterious and difficult position it might cause 
trouble if he were too abrupt. He was half in love, at least. He 
had never seen such a pure, innocent, girlish thing. She came in 
wonderful contrast with Lucy Walter. Lucy was so pretty and 
coquettish and clever: Elinor so beautiful and lovable and wise. 
Frank Noel, sitting by the great wood fire, smoking a permitted 
cigar, looking sometimes into its glowing embers, sometimes at the 
fast-falling snow without, sometimes at Elinor, in a darling drowsiness, 
with her long white fingers crossed upon her knees, thought to himself 
that there was a wondrous difference in girls. 

“Tam enjoying this afternoon,” he said presently . . . “all the 
more perhaps because I ought to be somewhere else.” 

“ Do you think you ought?) Why ought you? You are your own 
master.” 

“Ah, but your adviser thinks I ought ... and I suppose he 
knows . . . and for your sake I would do anything.” 

“‘ My adviser,” she said, “is a very wise man, and before we mect 
again you will know who he is ; but I am not allowed to tell you. I 
am sure he is doing the best he can for me, but what with mystery 
and monotony I am growing tired of it all, and in my last letter I 
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told him I thought I had better give it up and be a governess or 
companion.” 

“Capital idea!” said Frank. “I want a governess and companion 
dreadfully. Keep yourself disengaged for me.” 

““O, but which am I to be? Governess or companion? If I am 
governess, I shall be dreadfully severe.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” quoth Frank. ‘‘ However, I think I could 
endure your austcrities.” 

Pleasant talk had they that bitter evening, while the wood and 
peat fire burnt clear and still, a cavern of molten gold flickered with 
pale blue flame. It fluttered, “a companionable form,” as Coleridge 
puts it. Frank and Elinor amused themselves by making out quaint 
pictures in the flames, just as one sometimes can find strange scenes 
in a great sunset. Nature is always playing at poetry ; you may find 
a city, with a wide river winding through it, and mighty palaces and 
bridges and temples, within the narrow compass of a grate, as well 
as in the illimitable sky. A cosy evening, when two young people at 
least half in love chatter fireside nonsense, while the snow falls fast 
without, is a thing by both to be remembered. It is to be feared 
they sat up late. 

Next morning Frank reluctantly took leave of Elinor, not without 
arranging to see her soon again. They were not to write to each 
other ; her unexplained connexion with Earl Delamere would render 
correspondence unwise and perilous. 

“‘ We shall meet again soon,” said Elinor, “I know. And you will 
have a note from my adviser in a day or two. Good-bye: I shall 
console myself in my loneliness by reading Shakespeare.” 

“You are a Miranda of the fells,” he said . . . “‘a Rosalind of the 
snow, I wish I were a painter, to sketch you in your cosy cottage 
parlour, dreaming over ‘As You Like It, with your bands in your 
lap, and a smile on your lip, and the snow falling in heavy flakes, I 
shall ride over again soon, if I stay at Delamere—and sooner still if I 
don’t.” 

She watched him driving Malachi up the steep white road. He 
turned many times to see her crimson-scarfed form at the door. He 
felt disposed to go back, and scold her for running the risk of catching 
cold. She would not have scolded him for doing it. However, he 
pressed forward, and at about noon sounded the horn at the draw- 
bridge, and rode up to Delamere. The Great Hall, when he entered, 
was untenanted ; but as he drew toward the high-piled fire, Lucy 
Walter stood suddenly before him, inevitably curtseying. She looked 
pretty and piquant and somewhat excited. 

“T have been a truant, Lucy,” he said ; “‘got caught in the snow: 
had lots of adventures in a very short time ; you shall hear them all 
by-and-by. How is the Earl?” 

“ As well as usual. He has a visitor, which he doesn’t like. We 
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began to think you were lost in a snow-drift, but I felt sure Malachi 
knew his way, and that the dogs would come home if anything had 
happened. I have ordered some lunch for you.” 

“Thanks. I am hungry, certainly. Have you time to talk to me 
while I eat and drink?” 

“ Plenty, to-day. I am dismissed for an hour or two. Lord Dela- 
mere is having a confidential conversation with his guest, who is a 
Russian prince, with a name I can’t pronounce . . . can’t recollect, 
indeed.” 

“ Oistravieff!” exclaimed Frank. 

“ That’s the name,” said Lucy. ‘ What do you know about him ?” 

“0, I only met him at an inn where [ was caught in the snow, and 
he was very courteous, and got a bed for me, and asked me to dinner, 
and so on. Is he a friend of the Earl’s?” 

“ A very old friend, I fancy. I have never known Lord Delamere 
talk so long with anybody since I have been here. They talk French, 
and I don’t know a word of it.” 

“Then you can’t find out their secrets, Miss Lucy,” said Frank. 
‘“‘ Ah, here comes something eatable. _I could eat a Cossack. By the 
way, has Oistravieff got his servants with him?” 

‘Yes, a great number of them. He seems to have a servant for 
everything he wants. There is one to cut his nails, I believe, and 
nothing else.” 

Frank, having nothing better to do, lingered over luncheon and 
chatted with Lucy. By-and-by a door opened, and the Earl and 
Prince Oistravieff entered. They walked up to the table. Frank 
rose and came forward. Lucy curtseyed and retired. 

“T am glad to see you safely returned, Mr. Noel,” said Lord Dela- 
mere, courteously. “I was half afraid you might have met with an 
accident among our fells, in a snow-storm unusually heavy. But I 
hear you got into comfortable quarters, and met my friend Prince 
Oistravieff, to whom, therefore, I need not introduce you.” 

“‘T was most fortunate in meeting the Prince, my Lord.” 

“ But how is Madame ?” asked his Russian Highness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
COINCIDENCE AND IMBROGLIO. 


Raphacl. You are full of foolish fancies, Alouette : 
You never could have seen that man before. 

Alouette. O, have I not? ©G, he was my one terror 
When I was quite a baby, in my dreams. 
I had forgotten those dread dreams, I had, 
Till this grim gaunt old monster came to-day, 
Just as polite as ever, just as horrid. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 


CoiNcIDENCE is a department of the higher mathematic, which hitherto 
has not been fully investigated. Probability has been well worked 
out since Laplace took it in hand ; but Coincidence, as a most im- 
portant branch of Probability, demands subtler treatment by a mathe- 
muatician who is also a metaphysician. It is regrettable that our 
modern analysts are so entranced by the multitudinous formule 
easily generated in the higher algebraic atmosphere, that they neglect 
the points at which curves mathematic osculate curves metaphysic. 
They are carried away by easy processes that solve unnecessary pro- 
blems, and will not attempt to apply their science to what is close at 
hand. They can weigh a star, but they will not deign to weigh a 
tear. They can calculate a comet’s parabola, but sneer at the notion 
of finding an equation for the honeysuckle or the cobea. They 
improve their instrument to the utmost, but polish it up to such an 
extent, that it is useless for applying to the events of life. 

The most careless observer of such events cannot fail to be struck 
by the Law of Coincidence which runs through them. Of course, 
on the principle adumbrated by Southey in Zhe Doctor, we are all 
relations: if one works backward the arithmetical problem of two 
parents, four grandparents, and so on, it becomes clear that about a 
thousand years ago every one of us had about a thousand million 
ancestors. Such being the case, why strive to be exclusive? Every- 
body must be related to everybody who had any forefathers at all in 
the days of King Alfred, Charles the Great, and Haroun al Raschid. 
The gentleman who objects must, as Southey remarks, “‘do without 
ancestors.” 

That afternoon, when Prince Oistravieff put his kind inquiry about 
Madame, there came suddenly across Frank Noel’s dull brain the 
notion that there was a game being played at his expense. He 
laughed ; looked the Prince so straight in the eyes, that the barbarian 
shivered ; said— 

“* Uadame ! Do you mean the charming young lady we met at 
the inn? I know no more about her than you.” 

“JT beg pardon,” said Oistravieff. “I quite thought you were 
husband and wife.” 
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“We were caught in the snow together,” said Frank ; “ that is all. 
You were very kind to us, and we had a pleasant evening. I 
should be glad to have many more of the same kind. But I really 
do not even know the lady’s name.” 

“T apologise for my indiscretion,” said the Prince. “I see that 
in English society of the best there is a loyal and harmless freedom 
which I see nowhere else. Such an adventure as ours at a country 
inn could hardly happen out of England.” 

“So much the better for England,” said Lord Delamere. “I like 
English girls to be brave and independent. Was the young lady 
pretty, Mr. Noel, whom his Highness supposed to be your bride?” 

‘Not in the least pretty,” quoth Frank. “ You must have seen 
several beauties of the royal order in your day, my Lord, if all we hear 
is true. Did you ever admire a pretty girl?” 

“T think . . . not,” said the Earl. 

“Of course not. <A pretty girl is designed to be a maidservant or 
hetaira. A handsome woman is intended to ride in the equipage and 
preside at the dinner-table of a millionaire. A reigning beauty is meant 
to be toasted at clubs, to cause duels and epigrams. But a beautiful 
and lovable woman is meant to be a good wife to a great man . 
and such a woman was the lady the Prince and I met at the 
Pheasant.” 

“TI wish you were a great man for the lady’s sake,” said the 
Prince. 

“Mr. Noel,” said the Earl, “in honour of my illustrious guest, I 
shall, if strong enough, dine in the Great Hall to-day. You will, I 
hope, if I find myself suddenly incapacitated, entertain Prince 
Oistravieff. Iam ashamed my weakness should make me so trouble- 
some to my guests, but there are some ailments which no strength 
of will can conquer.” 

“T will do my best, Lord Delamere,” said Frank ; “ but I can swear 
to it both the Prince and I hope to see you in your healthiest state. 
It is not often the fortune of a mere country boy like myself to hear 
the conversation of men like your Lordship and his Highness. Such 
incidents educate us dull fellows of the middle grade.” 

“You talk well,” said the Earl. “ You will have to go on talking 
if I am to sit through dinner. When my brain is amused, I can 
exist ; but when I grow dull and stupid, I subside jnto quietude.” 

The dinner came in due time, the party consisting of the Prince, 
the Earl, and Frank Noel. Lucy Walter flitted about as a mere 
waitress, doing the more delicate part of that business in a refined 
and artistic way. The fortunate epicures who got nymphs to wait 
on them, according to old Greek stories, were not better off. Hebe 
could have had no lighter touch than Lucy, and was manifestly less 
modest. 

The dinner passed pleasantly enough: clearly Lord Delamere was 
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brightened and strengthened by the company of the accomplished and 
brilliant Russian. To much of their conversation Frank Noel, not 
quite a fool, could scarcely attach significance. But he found plenty 
of fun in their stories of intrigues and imbroglios, frolic and folly, 
duennas and duels. 

“What a merry time it must have been,” he said, “ Lord Dela- 
mere, when I was in my cradle and you were the handsomest man in 
London! We are changed: we are virtuous and moral. I often 
think that you were not quite so virtuously inclined as the men of the 
present generation.” 

“1 have not quite lost my taste for cakes and ale,” said the Earl ; 
“but I tolerate irregular sects on my estate, and I hear from my 
keepers that I am dreadfully denounced every Sunday. The weakest 
phrases applied to me are Antichrist and the Man of Sin. The chief 
preacher is the postman, a fellow named Grant, with a voice louder 
than the town-crier’s. I hear that he draws a most affecting picture 
in every sermon of me in a hot latitude. As to the old times you 
talk about, Mr. Noel, why I don’t think we were a bit more wicked 
than our grandsons, but we were less hypocritical. Men are not 
much better than they were, but they don’t seem able to stand the 
racket quite so well ; they turn off earlier into the paths of steadiness 
und piety. I am lucky enough to be without children; but I know 
several men of my own set who complain that their grandsons lecture 
them on the irregularity of their lives.” 

“ And their granddaughters?” suggested Frank, laughing. 

“Why, I think the pert demure little minxes would like to send 
their grandmothers to school again. I am glad to grow old, Mr. 
Noel, though there are people who think it a misfortune. I like to 
collect my remembrances, and connect and compare generation with 
generation. I can call up four generations at Jeast. I remember my 
grandmother : then I hada maiden aunt not many years older than 
myself, who first taught me flirtation—then I had a couple of sisters, 
who would have been wonderful old pieces of porcelain if they had 
lived till now ; and I have seen many specimens of women—matrons 
and maidens—who might have been my daughters and grand- 
daughters.” 

“ Ah! and the result?” said Prince Oistravieff. “I think I antici- 
pate it. Women are very much now what they used to be. It is an 
unchanged and unchangeable sex. Dear me! I wonder how old 
would be that maiden aunt who taught you to flirt.” 

“Ninety, perhaps,” quoth the Earl, “orahundred . . . I’m 
sure I don’t know.” 

“Yet, and if you could call her out of the grave and bring her 
here, she would be ready to continue her flirtation with her nephew, 
and would probably send your pretty Miss Lucy to bed. Honour to 
the sex! They are always changing, and never changed.” 
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The Earl was obliged to retire early; the Prince did likewise, 
Frank remained in the Great Hall somewhat later, and over his cigar 
had a gossip with Lucy Walter. That young person was rather petu- 
lant ; she had heard something of his feminine companion ; she 
decidedly disapproved his behaviour. Frank Noel was not at all in 
love with sprightly Miss Lucy, and was very much amused by her. 
She titillated him with innuendos ; he replied with a gay sort of chaff 
that showed her only too plainly he was heart-free in reference to her. 
She was in earnest, therefore a little spiteful ; he was in jest, and so 
his fun was harmless. He might be a little in love with Elinor, but 
as yet he had not deliberately asked himself; certes, he was not at all 
in love with Lucy Walter. He looked on at her agageries as one looks 
at the tricks of a squirrel or a jackdaw. She had sense enough to see 
this, and terribly angry it made her. She left him early this evening, 
and went to her room and cried a little, and vowed vows of ven- 
geance. It is to be feared that ungallant Frank was glad to get rid 
of her. 

For he threw his feet on the chair she had occupied, and took 

another glass of the Earl’s Lafitte, and watched the smoke of his cigar 
lazily rising in gray curls, and fancied he could see in the fragrant 
mist a dim miniature of Elinor. Elinor! Who was she? What 
was her mystery? Why did she so absolutely enthral and bewitch 
him? What was there about her that he could not forget her for the 
millionth of a minute? How she walked! How the light sparkled 
in her eyes when she laughed! What a wice . . . soft, you 
know, and sweet and low, yet with a touch of the clarion init . . 
a voice that would make a man fight for the right! She could not 
move, thought Frank, without a mystic beauty; and to see her sitting 
quite still, grave and dreamy, her hands crossed in her lap, her eyes 
fixed on some vision very far off! She is a saint, thought Frank; she 
is a heroine ; she is as innocent as a baby, and as noble as a queen. 
She has all the chief beauties of all the lovely ladies that have mad- 
dened all poets of the world. A touch of her warm little hand would 
melt all the snow in the world: and as to her lips! . . . Frank 
was evidently very far gone. It was not till the next morning that 
he began to think about himself. 

When Frank Noel, in the solitude of his chamber, with Eden roar- 
ing below him, considered the situation in which the mischievous 
Moirai had placed him, he felt a certain satisfaction. He was mani- 
festly in the midst of a pretty little comedy ; and, as he leisurely 
undressed by the fire, he made a kind ‘of synopsis of dramatis 
persone, There were,— 


Earl Delamere . a septuagenarian Peer. 
Prince Oistravieff . a mysterious Russian. 
Frank Noel. 


The Adviser. ’ 
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As to ladies,— 
Elinor . . . a beauty, without a surname. 
Lucy Walter . ‘ a gay little witch. 


Supernumeraries, in the form of servants, and cobs, and donkeys, 
and dogs, need not be mentioned. Scene: a great hall above a river. 
Time: the deepest winter, with perpetual snow. 

Frank soliloquized. To sit and dream by a good fire while the air 
is iced outside and fast falls the snow, is curiously pleasant. Rail- 
ways have, in many ways, been a great nuisance ; one of the heaviest 
annoyances connected with them is, that they have destroyed the 
glorious old snow storms, long-lasting, deep in drift, for which 
England was famous. I have seen six horses vainly strive to pull the 
Canterbury Mail through Rochester. Now steam-kettles rush madly 
along the rails, hissing vapour into the air, carrying human parcels, 
and disestablishing the snow. 

There are fells of Lakeland, however, which even now are not 
vulgarized by washerwomen’s vapour ; steam will not soon reach the 
Great Hall of Langton Delamere. They are sisters, Steam and Snow 
. . . born of Fire and Water. But Steam is a fast girl; a crea- 
ture ready to do service anywhere and to any one; a clever wench, 
and resourceful, but not pretty, and not musical. Now, her sister 
Snow is a lady of delight: at first cool, warm afterwards, with a 
sweet soft whisper in her voice, and cool caressing touch for those 
she loves. 

“Which do men the fairer deem 
Of these twin sisters, Snow and Steam ? 
Well I know. 
Steam is a thing of fire and passion, 
Has her own way, and leads the fashion . . 
Can’t she go ? 
“‘ Snow descends with the dainty touch 
That we never can love too much : 
Soft is she. 
Long we love in the woods to linger, 
When she stretches her white forefinger . . . 
Snow for me.” 

“Four actors and two actresses ought to make a fair comedy,” 
thought Frank, “specially considering that I am probably the 
greatest duffer of the lot. Who’s the Adviser, I wonder? He’s a 
lovely mystery. As to the other characters, nothing could beat them. 
The Earl is a true patrician ; the Prince is a true Tartar ; Miss Lucy 
is a regular little rascal; my Elinor is the absolute perfection of 
womanhood.” 

It probably did not occur to Frank Noel that several other fellows 
had previously discovered absolute perfection in womanhood. There 
is a vague rumour that Adam began it. It is a subject on which 
Mr. Charles Darwin has hitherto been silent. The problem to be 
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solved is simply this :—is the beauty of a woman in the woman her- 
self, or in the imagination of the man who loves her? 

Fast fell the snow next day when Frank awoke. He prolonged 
his sommeil du matin, pleased with the romance of his position. To 
be young ; fearless; otiose ; puzzled; halfin love . . . what more 
fortunate is imaginable? As Frank lay in bed, hearing the music of 
irrestrainable Eden (Eden that vanquished Uther Pendragon) below 
him, and watching the mighty tranquil session of the snow, he 
dreamt odd dreams, planned curious comedies. He began to think 
that his brain was moving; that he was not altogether so dull 
a fellow as he had imagined. His mind was stirred by that “joy of 
eventful living” which Arthur Clough has described in hexameters 
which would be almost Homeric if only they were dactylic. 

When Frank Noel did enter the Great Hall, he was slightly sur- 
prised to see Prince Oistravieff there, breakfasting by the vast wood- 
fire, the nymph Lucy in attendance. The meal was served, like 
Spurinna’s, in argento puro et antiquo. Lucy flitted around ; the fire 
burnt clear and blue ; the frost flowered fantastic on the window- 
glass; the snow fell with a strange hush. The Prince welcomed 
him with an exuberant barbaric courtesy. Frank joined him at 
breakfast. 

“This is pleasant,” said the Russian. “I had no idea England 
could produce weather so like our own. When a man has been 
iced for the greater part of his life, he finds hot weather hard to 
bear.” 

“We are fortunate in England,” responded Frank. “ We get all 
sorts of weather at all sorts of times. I have had to wear a blouse in 
February and a pilot-coat in July. Our years are capricious. Snow 
at Christmas, like this, is a wonderful exception to our common rule. 
Snow at Midsummer would be far more the thing.” 

“It seems to me,” said the Prince, “that you English, when you 
came over from the centre of Asia, found out the exact island to suit 
you. These sea-channels are better than mere rivers like the Rhine 
or Volga for definite separation. There is brine in English blood ; 
Drake and Nelson and Cochrane, and a thousand others, prove that ; 
if you can’t keep that lovely ha-ha the Channel against fifty 
Buonapartes, you deserve extermination. But you are not a poli- 
tician, Mr. Noel?” 

“Tam not. I probably shall, as I grow older. This is a world in 
which one cannot do everything at once ; and I prefer to postpone 
politics to future years.” 

“Poet, young; merchant, middle-aged ; statesman, old. That’s 
the normal Englishman. It is a grand type. The weak point with you 
is your isolation ; . . . just as the weak point with us is our too great 
imitation and aptitude. If England would take Russia in hand; .. . 
if the English would become our allies—our patrons, I may say—we 
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should do infinite service. Our affection for America, a spurious 
diluted England, is due to the longing for guidance. You English, 
first nation in the world, have annexed India ; why not annex Russia 
and China also? Ruling races ought, to the utmost, rule.” 

“1 had no notion you thought so much of us,” said Frank. “TI 
thought we English were rather despised by the great nations that 
try to be leaders of Europe.” 

“ Not at all,” quoth the Prince. ‘We know you only too well. 
You are the race destined to prove that quality beats quantity. 
There is in history nothing so odd as your curious mixture of blunder 
and victory. ‘ Magnificent—but not war,’ is a criticism that might 
be applied to half your doings. It is the same with your literature. 
If Shakespeare was a poet, no other man ever was.” 

“You flatter us,” said Frank. 

“No, indeed. You are unconscious of your power. If you were 
thereof conscious you might have done infinite good or infinite harm. 
It is perhaps fortunate for the world that the greatest races and the 
greatest men are the least ambitious. The men who in my expe- 
rience come most rapidly to the front, as emperors or premiers (which 
words are synonymous), are grasping dull unscrupulous fellows.” 

“T should imagine that,” replied Frank. ‘As kings and em- 
perors go in these days I can conceive no lot more horrible. <A king 
who leads his people is a hero whom any poet may be inspired to 
praise. A king who is led by his first minister, with a hook through 
his nose, might as well be a carp ora trout. We want more indi- 
viduality in the world.” 

“Individuality versus solidarity,” retorted Prince Oistravieff. 
“Which will win?” 

“‘Fora while, what you call solidarity,” said Frank. “A huge mass 
of men can produce a tremendous effect. Suddenly there appears 
one man—a Napoleon, who is an army ; a Nelson, who is a fleet ; a 
Loyola, who is a church ; a Bismarck, who is an empire; a Shakes- 
peare, who is a world.” 

* “Then you have no special belief in numbers?” said the Prince. 

“Certainly not. The absurdity of such belief is proved daily and 
hourly. Persia with its myriads collapsed before Greece. England 
could beat the rest of the world any day, unless you succeeded in 
starving us out.” 

“Do you think we want to?” 

“1 don’t know what Russia and America want. I am not certain 
that it would not be ill for them and well for us if they could com 
bine to drive us from these islands,. .. only I fear they are not 
strong enough. If I were leader of the English folk I would take 
them all to Australia, and soon populate that magnificent island, that 
Eipém, or wide region of the world’s other side. What a noble 
future for Australia if the great English race thoroughly possess it ! 
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Hitherto its inexhaustible resources have not been tested to any 
depth. It is impregnable as well as inexhaustible. I should like to 
see it made a new England, beyond reach of Romish and Hebrew 
superstitions, of Great British idiocies about free trade and the 
ballot and representative government. I should like to build castles 
and cathedrals there, and make the English folk all gentlemen and 
ladies, and abolish fear and pauperism and felony. We have got our 
hand on Australia ; I wish the grip were stronger.” 

“You think nothing of the Indian Empire we are supposed to 
begrudge you ?” 

“Nothing. It may go, I opine. Why should we educate the 
world? Why should we be troubled with slaves, fools, rivals? It is 
a simple question of working out the noble future of the great 
English race. Your countersign is Courage, Cosaques, Constanti- 
nople. You are welcome to Constantinople, in my opinion, yet 
courage and Cossacks are not well matched.” 

“Will you find a motto to beat us?” 

“ Not so very hard,” said Frank Noel. ‘“ Take Diew et mon droit. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense is perchance the prettiest epigram that 
ever a lady’s leg produced. There is poetry in our history and 
power in our blood. If you are anxious to fight the world for such a 
very trivial matter as Constantinople, we have no such ambition. 
We have created empires, two or three, while other races have vainly 
been striving to become imperial.” 

“You represent a great ambition,” said the Prince. 

“ Not at all,” replied Frank Noel. “Like most Englishmen, I only 
want to be left alone, and to do as I like. Englishmen have never 
taken a new empire except it happened to be inconveniently in their 
way.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DOROTHY. 


A REVERIE SUGGESTED BY THE NAME UPON A PANE, 


—~—— 


Sue, then, must once have looked, as I 
Look now, across the level rye,— 

Past church and manor-house, and seen, 
As now I see, the village green, 

The bridge, and Walton’s river—she 
Whose old-world name was Dorothy. 


The swallows must have twittered, too, 
Above her head ; the roses blew 

Below, no doubt,—and, sure, the South 
Crept up the wall and kissed her mouth,— 
That wistful mouth, which comes to me 
Linked with her name of Dorothy. 


What was she like? I picture her 
Unmeet for uncouth worshipper ;— 
Soft, pensive,—far too subtly strung 
To suit the sour bucolic tongue, 
Whose thwarted prying could but see 
“ Ma’am Fine-airs ” in Miss Dorothy. 


How not? She liked, may be, perfume, 
Soft textures, lace, a half-lit room ;— 
Perchance too candidly preferred 
Clarissa to a gossip’s word ;— 

And, for the rest, would seem to be 

Or dull, or proud—this Dorothy. 


Poor child—with heart the down-lined nest 
Of warmest instincts unconfest,— 

Soft, callow things that vaguely felt 

The breeze caress, the sunlight melt, 

But yet, by some obscure decree 

Unwinged from birth ;—poor Dorothy ! 
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Not less I dream her mute desire 

To acred churl and booby squire, 

Now pale, with timorous eyes that filled 

At “ twice-told tales” of foxes killed ;— 
Now trembling when slow tongues grew free 
’"Twixt love and Port ;—poor Dorothy ! 


’Twas then she’d seek this nook, and find 
Its evening landscape balmy-kind ; 

And here, where still her gentle name 
Lives on the old green glass, would frame 
Fond dreams of half-heard harmony 
*Twixt heart and heart. Poor Dorothy ! 


LENVOL. 


These last I spoke. Then Florence said, 
Behind me,—“ Dreams! Delusions, Fred ! 
How strange it is you bards must go 
So far to find a subject though ! 
Are there no people living, pray, 
Fit for a rhymer’s holiday /— 
Besides, you make mistakes, you see ;— 
*Twas Z who wrote that ‘ Dorothy.’” 
Austin Dossoy. 




















“PENNY AWFULS.” 


—_o— 


It would be an excellent and profitable arrangement if the London 
School Board were empowered not only to insist that .all boys and 
girls of tender years shall be instructed in the art of reading, but also 
to root up and for ever banish from the paths of its pupils those 
dangerous weeds of literature that crop up in such rank luxuriance 
on every side to tempt them. Until this is done, it must always be 
heavy and uphill work with those whose laudable aim it is to promote 
education and popular enlightenment. To teach a girl or boy how to 
read is not a very difficult task ; the trouble is to guide them to a 
wholesome and profitable exercise of the acquirement. This, doubt- 
less, would be hard enough were our population of juveniles left to 
follow the dictates of their docile or rebellious natures; but this 
they are not suffered to do. At the very outset, as soon indeed as 
they have mastered words of two and three syllables, and by skipping 
the hard words are able somehow to stumble through a page in read- 
ing fashion, the enemy is at hand to enlist them in his service. And 
never was poor recruit so dazzled and bewildered by the wily sergeant 
whose business it is to angle for and hook men to serve as soldiers as is 
the foolish lad who is beset by the host of candidates of the Penny 
Awful tribe for his patronage. There is Dick Turpin bestriding his 
fleet steed, and with a brace of magnificently mounted pistols stuck 
in his belt, beckoning him to an expedition of midnight marauding 
on the Queen’s highway ; there is gentlemanly Claude Duval, with 
his gold-laced coat and elegantly curled periwig, who raises his 
three-cornered hat politely to the highly-flattered schoolboy and begs 
the pleasure of his company through six months or so—at the ridicu- 
lously small cost of a penny a week, that he, the gallant captain, may 
initiate our young friend in the ways of bloodshed and villany ; there 
is sleek-cropped, bullet-headed Jack Sheppard, who steps boldly forth 
with his crowbar, offering to instruct the amazed youth in the ways 
of crime as illustrated by his own brilliant career, and to supply him 
with a few useful hints as to the best way of escaping from Newgate 
or any other prison stronghold he may in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness be consigned to. Besides these worthies there are the Robbers 
of the Heath, and the Knights of the Road, and the Skeleton Crew, 
and Wildfire Dick, and Hell-fire Jack, and Dare-devil Tom, and Blue- 
skin, and Cut-throat Ned, and twenty other choice spirits of an equally 
respectable type, one and all appealing to him and wheedling and 
coaxing him to make, himself acquainted with their delectable lives 
and adventures at the insignificant expense of one penny weekly. 
VOL. XII. M 
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It is not difficult to trace back the evil in question to its origin. 
At least a quarter of a century ago it occurred to some enterprising 
individual to reprint and issue in “penny weekly numbers” the 
matter contained in the “ Newgate Calendar,” and the publication 
was financially a great success. This excited the cupidity of other 
speculators, in whose eyes money loses none of its value though ever 
so begrimed with nastiness, and they set their wits to work to produce 
printed weekly “ pen’orths ” that should be as savoury to the morbid 
tastes of the young and the ignorant as was the renowned Old Bailey 
Chronicle itself. The task was by no means a difficult one when once 
was found the spirit to set about it. The Newgate Calendar was after 
all but a dry and legal record of the trials of rogues and murderers 
for this or that particular offence, with at most, in addition, a brief 
sketch of the convicted one’s previous career, and a few observations 
on his most remarkable exploits. After all there was really no 
romance in the thing ; and what persons of limited education and 
intellect love in a book is romance. Here then was a grand field ! 
What could be easier than to take the common-place Newgate raw 
material, and re-dip it in the most vivid scarlet, and weave into it the 
rainbow hues of fiction? What was there that “came out” at the 
trials of Jack Sheppard and Claude Duval and Mr. Richard Turpin 
and which the Calendar readers so greedily devoured, compared with 
what might be made to “come out” concerning those same heroes 
when the professional romance-monger, with the victim’s skull for an 
inkstand, gore for ink, and the assassin’s dagger for a pen, sat down 
to write their histories? The great thing was to show what the New- 
gate Calendar had failed to show. It was all very well to demonstrate 
that at times there existed honour among thieves ; the thing to do 
was to make it clear that stealing was an honourable business, and 
that all thieves were persons to be respected on account at least of the 
risks they ran and the perils they so daringly faced in the pursuit of 
their ordinary calling. Again, in recording the achievements of rob- 
bers of a superior grade, the Calendar gave but the merest glimpse of 
the glories of a highway villain’s existence, whereas, as was well known 
to the romancist of the Penny Awful school, the life of a person like 
Mr. Turpin or any other Knight of the Road is just one endless round 
of daring, dashing adventure, and of rollicking and roystering, or 
tender, blissful enjoyments of the fruits thereof. Likewise, according 
to the same authority, it was a well-known fact, and one that could 
not be too generally known, that rogues and robbers are the only 
“brave” that deserve the “ fair,” and that no sweethearts are so true 
to each other, and enjoy such unalloyed felicity, as gentlemen of the 
stamp of Captain Firebrand (who wears lace ruffles and affects a 
horror for the low operation of cutting a throat, but regards it as quite 
the gentlemanly and “ professional” thing to send a bullet whizzing 
into a human skull) and buxom, fascinating Molly Cutpurse. 
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But after all, if the unscrupulous hatchers of Penny Awfuls (this 
term is no invention of mine, but one conferred on the class of litera- 
ture in question by the owners thereof) had been content to stick to 
Newgate heroes and the Knights of the Road, perhaps no very great 
harm would have been done. At all events, the nuisance must soon 
have died out. Popular interest in the British Highwayman has for 
many years been on the wane. There are no longer any mail coaches 
to rob, and the descendants of the rare old heroes of Bagshot and 
Hounslow have brought the profession into disgust and contempt by 
taking to the cowardly game of garotting. Every boy may read of 
the pitiful behaviour of these modern Knights of the Road when they 
are triced up, bare-backed, in the press-room at Newgate, and a stout 
prison warder makes a cat-o’-nine-tails whistle across their shoulders. 
How they squeal and wriggle and supplicate! ‘Oh! sir, kind sir! 
0-0-0-oh-h, pray spare me ; I'll never do it again!” There is not the 
least spark of dash or bravado about this kind of thing, and the 
cleverest penman of the Penny Awful tribe would fail to excite feel- 
ings of emulation in the minds of his most devoted readers. 

The Penny Awful trade, however, has not been brought to a stand- 
still on this account. Cleverer men than those who paraded Dick 
Turpin and Claude Duval as model heroes have of late years come 
into the garbage market. Quick-witted, neat-handed fellows, who 
have studied the matter and made themselves acquainted with it at 
all points. It has been discovered by these sharp ones that the 
business has been unnecessarily restricted ; that even supposing that 
there are still a goodly number of simpletons who take delight in the 
romance that hangs on those magic words, “ Your money or your life,” 
there are still a much larger number who take no interest at all in 
gallows heroes, but who might easily be tempted to take to another 
kind of bait, provided it were judiciously adjusted on the hook. As, 
for instance, there were doubtless to be found in London and the 
large manufacturing towns of England, hundreds of boys out of whom 
constant drudgery and bad living had ground all that spirit of dare- 
devilism so essential to the enjoyment of the exploits of the heroes of 
the Turpin type, but who still possessed an appetite for vices of a sort 
that were milder and more easy of digestion. It wasa task of no 
great difficulty when once the happy idea was conceived. All that 

was necessary was to show that the faculty for successfully defying 
law and order and the ordinations of virtue might be cultivated by 
boys as well as men, and that as rogues and rascals the same brilliant 
rewards attended the former as the latter. The result may be seen in 
the shop window of every cheap newsvendor in London—The Boy 
Thieves of London, The Life of a Fast Boy, The Boy Bandits, The 
Wild Boys of London, The Boy Detective, Charley Wag, The Lively 
Adventures of a Young Rascal, and I can’t say how many more. This 
much is true of each and everyone, however—that it is not nor does 
m2 
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it pretend to be anything else than a vicious hotch-potch of the vilest 
slang, a mockery of all that is decent and virtuous, an incentive to all 
that is mean, base, and immoral, and a certain guide to a prison or a 
reformatory if sedulously followed. If these precious weekly pen’orths 
do not openly advocate crime and robbery, they at least go as far as 
to make it appear that although to obtain the means requisite to set 
up as a Fast Boy, or a Young Rascal, it is found necessary to make 
free with a master’s goods, or to force his till or run off with his cash- 
box, still the immense amount of frolic and awful jollity to be obtained 
at music halls, at dancing rooms,—where “‘ young rascals” of the 
opposite sex may be met,—at theatres, and low gambling and drinking 
dens, if one has “only got the money,” fully compensates for any 
penalty a boy of the “fast” school may be called on to pay in the 
event of his petty larcenies being discovered. ‘ What’s the good o’ 
being honest?” is the moral sentiment that the Penny Awful 
author puts into the mouth of his hero, Joe the Ferret, in his delect- 
able story “The Boy Thieves of the Slums.” ‘ What’s the good of 
being honest?” says Joe, who is presiding at a banquet consisting of 
the “ richest meats,” and hot brandy and water ; “ where’s the pull? 
It is all canting and humbug. The honest cove is the one who slaves 
from morning till night for half a bellyfull of grub, and a ragged 
jacket and a pair of trotter cases (shoes), that don’t keep his toes out 
of the mud, and all that he may be called a good boy and have a 
“clear conscience’” (loud laughter and cries of “ Hear, hear,” by the 
Weasel’s “ pals”). “I ain’t got no conscience, and I don’t want one. 
If I felt one a-growing in me I'd pison the blessed thing ” (more 
laughter). ‘Ours is the game, my lads. Light come, light go. 
Plenty of tin, plenty of pleasure, plenty of sweethearts and that kind 
of fun, and all got by making a dip in a pocket, or sneaking a till. 
I'll tell you what it is, my hearties,” continued the Weasel, raising 
his glass in his hand (on a finger of which there sparkled a valuable 
ring, part of the produce of the night’s work), “I'll tell you what it 
is, it’s quite as well that them curs and milksops, the ‘ honest boys’ of 
London, do not know what a jolly, easy, devil-may-care life we lead 
compared with theirs, or we should have so many of ’em takin’ to our 
line that it would be bad for the trade.” 

It is not invariably, however, that the Penny Awful author indulges 
in such a barefaced enunciation of his principles. The old-fashioned 
method was to clap the representatives of all manner of vices before 
the reader, and boldly swear by them as jolly roystering blades whose 
manner of enjoying life was after all the best, despite the grim end. 
The modern way is to paint the picture not coarsely, but with skill and 
anatomical minuteness ; to continue it page after page, and point out 
and linger over the most flagrant indecencies and immoral teachings 
of the pretty story, and then, in the brief interval of putting that 
picture aside and producing another, to “patter” (if I may be ex- 
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cused using an expression so shockingly vulgar) a few sentences con- 
cerning the unprofitableness of vice, and of honesty being the best 
policy. And having cut this irksome, though for obvious reasons 
necessary, part of the business as short as possible, the “author” again 
plunges the pen of nastiness into his ink pot, and proceeds with 
renewed vigour to execute the real work in hand. 

Writing on this subject it is impossible for me to forget a vivid 
instance of the pernicious influence of literature of the Penny Awful 
kind as revealed by the victim himself. It was at a meeting of a 
society the laudable aim of which is the rescue of juvenile criminals 
from the paths of vice, and there were present a considerable number 
of the lads themselves. In the course of the evening, as a test I 
suppose of the amount of confidence reposed by the lads in their well- 
wishers and teachers, it was suggested that any one among them who 
had courage enough might rise in his place and give a brief account 
of his first theft, and what tempted him to it. It was some time 
before there was any response, although from the many wistful faces 
changing rapidly from red to white, and the general uneasiness mani- 
fested by the youths appealed to, and who were seated on forms in the 
middle of the hall, it was evident that many were of a great good 
mind to accept the invitation. At last a lad of thirteen or 80, 
whose good-conduct stripes told of how bravely he was raising himself 
out of the slough in which the Society had discovered him, rose, and 
burning red to his very ears, and speaking rapidly and with much 
stumbling and stammering—evidences one and all, in my opinion, of 
his speaking the truth—delivered himself as follows :— 

“It’s a goodish many years ago now, more’n six I dessay, and I 
used to go to the ragged-school down by Hatton-garden. It was 
Tyburn Dick that did it, leastways the story what they call Tyburn 
Dick. Well, my brother Bill was a bit older than me, and he used 
to have to stay at home and mind my young brother and sister, 
while father was out jobbing about at the docks and them places. 
We didn’t have no mother. Well, father he used to leave us as 
much grub as he could, and Bill used to have the sharin’ of it out. 
Bill couldn’t read a bit, but he knowed boys that could, and he used 
to hear em reading about Knights of the Road, and Claude Duval, 
and Skeleton Crews, till I suppose his head got regler stuffed with it. 
He never had no money to buy a pen’orth when it came out, so he 
used to lay wait for me, carrying my young sister over his shoulder, 
when I came out of school at dinner time, and gammon me over to 
eome along with him to a shop at the corner of Rosamond Street in 
Clerkenwell, where there used to be a whole lot of the penny numbers 
in the window. They was all of a row, Wildfire Jack, the Boy High- 
wayman, Dick Turpin, and ever so many others—just the first page, 
don’t you know, and the picture. Well, I liked it too, and I used to 
go along o’ Bill and read to him all the reading on the front pages, 
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and look at the pictures until—’specially on Mondays when there 
was altogether a new lot-——Bill would get so worked up with the aggra- 
vatin’ little bits, which always left off where you wanted to turn over 
and see what was on the next leaf, that he was very nigh off his 
head about it. He used to bribe me with his grub to go with him 
to Rosamond Street. He used to go there regler every mornin’ 
carryin’ my young sister, and if he found only one that was fresh, 
he’d be at the school coaxin’ and wigglin’ (gy. inveigling or wheed- 
ling), and sometimes bringin’ me half his bread and butter, or the 
lump of cold pudden what was his share of the dinner. He got 
the little bits of the tales and the pictures so jumbled up together 
that it used to prey on him awful. I was bad enough, but Bill 
was forty times worse. He used to lay awake of nights talkin’ 
and wonderin’ and wonderin’ what was over leaf, and then he’d 
drop off and talk about it in his sleep. Well, one day he come to 
the school, and ses he, ‘Charley, there’s something real stunnin’ 
at the corner shop this mornin’. It’s Tyburn Dick, and they’ve 
got him in a cart under the gallows, and there’s Jack Ketch smoking 
his pipe, and a whole lot of the mob a rushing to rescue him wot’s 
going to be hung, and the soldiers are there beatin’ of em back, 
and I’m blowed,’ says Bill, ‘if I can tell how it will end. I should like 
to know,’ says he. ‘Perhaps it tells you in the little bit of print at 
bottom ; come along, Charley.’ Well, I wanted to know too, so we 
went, and there was the picture just as Bill said, but the print under- 
neath didn’t throw no light on it—it was only just on the point of 
throwing a light on it, and of course we couldn’t turn over. I never 
saw Bill in such a way. He wasn’t a swearin’ boy, take him alto- 
gether, but this time he did let out, he was so savage at not being 
able to turn over. He was like a mad cove, and without any reason 
punched me about till I run away from him and went to school 
again. Well, although I didn’t expect it when I come out at half- 
past four, there was Bill again. His face looked so queer that I 
thought I was going to get some more punching, but it wasn’t that. 
He come up speakin’ quite kind, though there seemed something the 
matter with his voice, it was so shaky. ‘Come on, Charley,’ he said, 
‘come on home quick. J’ve got it,’ and opening his jacket, he showed 
it me—the penny number where the picture of the gallows was, 
tucked in atwixt the buttonings of his shirt. ‘But how did you 
come by the penny?’ I asked him. ‘Come on home and read about 
Jack Ketch and that, and then I'll tell you all about it,’ Bill replied. 
So we went home; and I read out the penny number to him all 
through, and then he up and told me that he had nicked (stolen) a 
hammer off a second-hand tool stall in Leather Lane, and sold it fora 
penny at a rag-shop. That’s how the ice was broke. It seemed a 
mere nothing to nail a paltry pen’orth or so after reading of the 
wholesale robberies of jewels, and diamond necklaces, and that, that 
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Tyburn Dick did every night of his life a’most. It was getting that 
whole pen’orth about him that showed us what a tremenjus chap 
he was. Next week it was my turn to get a penny to buy the 
number—we felt that we couldn’t do without it nohow ; and finding 
the chance, I stole one of the metal inkstands at the school. That 
was the commencement of it ; and so it went on and growed bigger; 
but it’s out and out true, that for a good many weeks we only stole 
to buy the number just out of Tyburn Dick.” 

A question likely to occur to the reader of these pages is—what 
sort of persons are these who are so ignoble and utterly lost to all 
feelings of shame that they can consent to make money by a means 
that is more detestable than that resorted to by the common gutter- 
raker or the common pickpocket? How do such individuals comport 
themselves in society? Are they men well dressed and decently 
behaved, and have they any pretensions to respectability? The 
bookselling and publishing trade is a worthy trade : do the members 
of it generally recognise these base corruptors of the morals of little 
boys and girls? or do they shun them -and give them a wide berth 
when they are compelled to tread the same pavement with them? 
My dear reader, I assure you that whether they are shunned 
or recognised by those who know them is not of the least moment 
to the blackguardly crew who pull the strings that keep the 
delusive puppets going. Well dressed they are—they can well afford 
to be so, for they make a deal of money, and in many cases keep fine 
houses and servants and send their children to boarding-school. They 
dine well in the city, and bluster, and swagger, and swear, and wear © 
diamonds on their unsullied hands, and chains of gold adorn their 
manly bosoms. As for any idea of moral responsibility as regards 
those whose young souls and bodies they grind to make their bread, 
they have no more than had Simon Legree on his Red River slave 
plantation. They are labouring under no delusion as to the quality 
of the stuff they circulate. In their own choice language, it is “rot,” 
“rubbish,” “ hog-wash ;” but “what odds so long as it sells?” 
They would laugh in your face were you so rash as to attempt 
to argue the matter with them. They would tell you that they 
“go in” for this kind of thing, not out of any respect or even 
liking they have for it, but simply because it is a good “ dodge” for 
making money, and their only regret is that the law forbids them 
“spicing” their poison pages and serving them as hot and strong as 
they would like to. I speak from my own knowledge of these men, 
and am glad to make their real character known, in order to show 
how little injustice would be done if their nefarious trade were put a 
stop to with the utmost rigour of any law that might be brought to 
bear against them. 

Again, it may be asked, who are the “authors,” the talented 
gentlemen who find it a labour of love to discourse week after week 
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to a juvenile audience of the doings of lewd women and “ fast ” men, 
and of the delights of debauchery, and the exercise of low cunning, 
and the victimising of the innocent and unsuspecting? Ay, who are 
they? Few things would afford me greater satisfaction than to gather 
together a hundred thousand or so of those who waste their time and 
money in the purchase and perusal of Penny Awfuls, and exhibit to 
them the sort of man it is to whose hands is entrusted the prepara- 
tion of the precious hashes. Before such an exhibition could take 
place however, for decency’s sake, I should be compelled to induce him 
to wash his face and shave his neglected muzzle ; likewise I should 
probably have to find him a coat to wear, and very possibly a pair 
of shoes. His master, the Penny Awful proprietor, does not treat 
him at all liberally. To be sure he is not worthy of a great amount 
of consideration, being, as a rule, a dissipated, gin-soddened, poor 
wretch, who has been brought to his present degraded state by his 
own misdoings. As for talent, he has none at all; never had ; nothing 
more than a mere accidental literary twist in his wrist—just as one 
frequently sees a dog that is nothing but a cur, except for some 
unaccountable gift it has for catching rats, or doing tricks of con- 
juring. He works to order, does this obliging writer. Either he 
has lodgings in some dirty court close at hand, or he is stowed away 
in a dim, upstairs back room of the Penny Awful office, and there 
the proprietor visits him, and they have a pot of ale and pipes 
together—the one in his splendid attire, and the other in his tattered 
old coat and dirty shirt—and talk over the next “ number” of Selina 
the Seduced ; and very often there is heard violent language in that 
dim little den, the proprietor insisting on there being “ more flavour ” 
in the next batch of copy than the last, and the meek author 
beseeching a little respect for Lord Campbell and his Act. But the 
noble owner of Selina generally has his way. “Do as you like about 
it,” says he; “only bear this in mind. I know what goes down best 
with ’em and what’s most relished, and if I don’t find that you warm 
up a bit in the next number, I'll knock off half-a-crown, and make 
the tip for the week seventeen-and-six instead of a pound.” 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 
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THE GREAT FAIRS AND MARKETS OF EUROPE. 
—¢—. 


BarT’L’My Fair,—Ballinasloe and Donnybrook,—Greenwich, Fairlop, and 
Edmonton Fairs,—Jahrmarkts of Germany and the Tyrol,—A Russian 
Fair,—Carnivals of Italy,—The Great Carnival of Cologne,—An Irish Pig- 
fair.—London winter fair on the frozen Thames, &c., &c. 


Ir is not everybody who has had the “ luck,” as well as the danger, of 
seeing the “ sprig of shillelah ” flourished to perfection in the vicinity 
of Dublin, on the days of the once-great fair at the little village of 
Donnybrook ; neither has every Londoner had the peculiar fortune 
to see Bart’l’my Fair, or any other of the celebrated English fairs. 
And all the countless number who have not, never will have the 
opportunity, as nearly every one of these outrageously grotesque as- 
semblages was abolished some twenty or thirty years ago by Act of 
Parliament. To the statement above we may, of course, add that a 
far greater number have never had the “ luck” of seeing a Continental 
Fair ;—the Carnivals of Italy, of France,—a Russian Fair,—or the 
Carnivals and Jahrmarkts of Germany. But all of these are still 
flourishing at their appointed seasons. 

In accordance with the very motley and disorderly character of our 
present subject, as to its exhibition in all countries, I shall observe 
no order of sequence in describing the various wild and wonderful 
scenic and other shows, as well as the general “ behaviour” of the re- 
spective multitudes of spectators and participators, which are charac- 
teristic of the unbridled animal spirits of the populace of different 
nations. Sometimes we will take several of them in succession, if 
not together, by reason of their “family likeness ;” at other times, 
the succession will be for the force of contrast. 

Let us begin with the more quiet and orderly class, whose pleasing 
sobrieties may constitute a sort of smiling, musical introduction, 
whereby our readers, and our fair readers in particular, may be 
gradually prepared for the scenes of turbulent jocularity which are to 
follow. 

The Jahrmarkt, or fair of Germany, is a very different sort of 
thing from the English fairs, at the time they flourished, or an 
Italian Carnovale, or any other scene of uproarious merriment and ex- 
citement, amidst extravagant shows and follies. There is really very 
little fun in the Jahrmarkt. For my own part, I could see none. It 
is no more than a market, except that, instead of the main ebject 
being confined to eatables, there is a preponderance in the way of 
clothing, toys, sweetmeats, cakes, pipes, and Tyrolese blue and scarlet 
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caps. Books, also, especially of the pictorial kind abound,—indeed, 
one of the greatest fairs in Germany is at Leipzig, which is expressly 
a “book fair.” But a Carnival is quite another matter. 

I was once present at a Carneval in Cologne. It was a very 
gorgeous and peculiar exhibition of national fancies, both of the 
poetical and grotesque. The chief features consisted of allegorical, 
and sometimes mythological, characters in chariots, cars, and on 
triumphant thrones, moving on wheels—all of which were drawn by 
horses in fanciful trappings, or by oxen, and by some other animals, 
not easily distinguishable, who were made to resemble bears, tigers, 
lions, and other wild beasts. The figures who sat in these cars were 
all attired in costumes, suited to the characters they represented, 
and were attended, preceded, and followed by other figures, on horse- 
back and on foot, bearing banners, with embroidered mottoes and 
devices, bands of music, and by acrobats, who occasionally performed 
ferts of strength and agility as the procession moved along. The 
slow progress of this half-magnificent, half-motley cortége through the 
principal streets of Cologne occupied the greater part of the morning. 
It was winter at this time, and intensely cold. There had been a 
hard frost last night, and the streets were slippery with ice. No 
doubt all the horses were rough-shod for the occasion ; but the thin 
dresses of some of the mythological figures, and particularly those of 
the goddesses (though personated by young German students), must 
have called for no little exercise of fortitude, as well as a hard consti- 
tution. 

Towards the afternoon everybody thronged to some special dinner- 
table, at which (at least at the one where I happened to dine) every- 
body wore a tall, painted, paper fool’s cap, with bells or tassels. The 
after-dinner speeches were generally full of forbidden political senti- 
ments, covered up with (witzy) witticisms, absurdities, and comic 
squibs. Everybody seemed to get naturally tipsy ; but it was very 
remarkable to a Britisher, that nobody appeared to be overcome in 
the way he was accustomed to see at home on similar occasions. 

Of the Tyrolese fairs the principal attractions to the eye are the 
various bright articles, both of male and female dress; but to a 
stranger the main delight is to listen to the very peculiar part-singing 
of the country. They select voices of the most varied kind ; and by 
continually practising together, certain effects, and most delightful 
effects they must be pronounced to be, are thus produced, unlike those 
of any other nationalities. 

In Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, and other cities of Italy, the 
chief fun of the Carnovale consists in pelting sugar-plums. Ladies 
and gentlemen, attired in rich and fanciful costumes, the majority 
wearing black masks, stand up in chariots and barouches, or other 
open carriages, with large bags at their feet, filled with sugar-plums 
of all colours and sizes, with which they pelt each other as the car- 
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riages pass—now, with a well-aimed large single sugar-plum—now, 
with a handful of the smaller sort, flung like a shower of hail right 
in the face. 

These Carnivals originated in a kind of religious festival, as the 
derivation of the word clearly proves—carne vale—farewell to flesh ! 
How completely this became changed, in process of years, to very 
opposite observances, are sufficiently obvious. 

In Rome and Venice the principal features are those of the 
masquerade, while in the former the horse-races are among the 
most favourite amusements. I should mention that the horses are 
trained to run without riders on their backs. No horse can be 
bribed ; every horse does his best to win. A poor sort of amusement 
was at one time in vogue, consisting in carrying lighted tapers about 
the streets, and each person trying to blow out his neighbour’s light, 
and preserve his own! This may be regarded asa sort of Italian 
version of “ Beggar my neighbour.” In Southern Italy there has 
lately been held quite a new sort of fair, viz., a “ Wine Fair.” There 
was no attempt or pretence at seeking to render this amusing in 
the usual way. The first of these was held last March (1872), when 
the samples of the wines amounted to upwards of 4000 bottles. The 
whole of this vinous army of 4000 in full array, was, either most 
innocently or most irreverently, ranged three deep against the walls 
of Santa Maria la Nuova. But no priest or monk expressed any 
objection. 

A Carnaval in Paris is a yet greater remove from the ordinary class 
of fairs. The French are much too elegant in their tastes to adopt 
any rude or rough amusements, especially the comic horse-play that 
used to characterise the English and Irish fairs. A Parisian Carnaval 
is nothing more than a series of elegant and recherché little dinner 
and supper parties,—under a mask. I pass hastily over most of these 
things, because they are still extant, reserving our more particular 
descriptions till we come to those which have been abolished. 

But a fair in Russia is a wonderfully different sort of thing, and 
comes very much nearer to the Anglo-Saxon notions of what is 
proper on such occasions. 

Russian fairs may be divided into three very opposite classes. 
1. Those which are made up of religious mysteries and superstitions, 
some of them being rich and magnificent in their displays of idols and 
holy relics; others partaking of the squalid as much as the grotesque. 
One of the most striking characteristics of a Russian fair to the eyes— 
to the nose we should say—of a foreigner, particularly of French or 
English ideas of nicety, is that of the oppressive and overcoming 
odours of perfumed Russian leather, alcohol, sour beer, fermenting 
cabbages—the grease on the boots of the Cossacks, all mingled with 
the musk and ambergris of the fashionable loungers. The second 
elass of fairs in Russia consists almost entirely of dances of a kind 
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not customary at other seasons ; and these, again, must be divided 
into two sorts. There is the “ Peasants’ Ball,” at which some of the 
dances are very graceful, and others very licentious on the part of the 
male dancer, while the woman receives all his gross overtures with the 
rigid imperturbability almost of a wooden image. It is like a lunatic 
paying court toa stupid idol. There is, however, another sort of 
fancy ball, called the “ Nobles’ Ball,” at which none but nobles, and 
those related to nobility, are permitted to attend. They indulge in 
all kinds of splendour in their dresses. The chief peculiarity of the 
ladies’ ornaments consists in valuable cameos. They wear them on 
the arms and wrists, round the neck, round the waist, and on the 
bosom. Some of the dresses of both sexes are so sumptuous, that 
whole fortunes may be said to lie upon their backs, lavished on a 
single dress. Altogether, it is a dull and inanimate affair. As to 
“fun” Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of wax-work lords and ladies 
is quite as lively. 

But the third class of Russian fairs I have to mention is the only 
one really deserving the name, and that is the winter fair. The 
principal of these is the fair on the ice of the river Neva. There you 
see races with sledges and skates, and with horses, dogs, goats, and 
stags harnessed to different kinds of sledge-vehicles. They also 
have their horizontal round-abouts, and their perpendicular high- 
flyers, like sedan chairs going up in the air and down again. But 
the grand amusement of all is that of the “ice-hills.” They are 
thus constructed :—<A strong scaffolding is raised to the height of 
thirty feet, with a landing at the top ascended by a ladder. From 
the top of the landing a sloping plane of boards is laid, about twelve 
feet in width, and ninety feet long, descending in a very acute angle 
to the surface of the frozenriver. This inclined plane is supported by 
wooden piles, decreasing in height, and the sides are protected by a 
parapet of planks. Upon the inclined plane are laid square slabs of 
ice close together, and then water is poured all down the slope. 
This water freezes—half a minute or so of a Russian winter is quite 
enough for that—and the incline then presents a broad sheet of pure 
ice. From the bottom of this incline, the snow is cleared away upon 
the level surface of the frozen river, for the distance of 600 feet, and 
twelve feet wide (the same width as the inclined plane). The sides 
of this level course are ornamented with dark green firs and pines, 
Each fair-goer, who wishes to indulge in this national amusement, 
provides himself with a peculiar sort of sledge,—more like a butcher’s 
tray than anything else—ascends the ladder to the landing on the 
top, seats himself in his tray on the edge of the glittering incline, off 
he goes ! and away he skeels down the slope of ice! Such velocity 
does he attain before arriving at the bottom, that he is not only 
carried along the 600 feet of this icy level below, but clean up to the 
top of a second ice-hill, like the first, with another slope on the other 
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side, down which he skeels with the same rapidity as before, and 
away again to an equal distance on the level below! The sight of a 
succession of these fair-goers, seated in their sliding-trays, balancing 
themselves as they cut along, one close upon the other, yet with no 
chance of overtaking each other (unless by some very unlucky and 
very unusual upset), presents a most peculiar and extraordingry 
scene. Whenever the balance does happen to be lost by a man, down 
he goes all the same, to the continual peril of his limbs or his neck ; 
and it is impossible to predict whereabouts his headlong career will be 
stopped. Boys sometimes—boys will do anything—by way of a 
delightful increase of the danger, skate, like a flash, down the bright, 
inclined plane, balancing themselves on one leg! 

Let me now offer a preliminary word or two concerning the fairs, and 
other kindred exhibitions, and popular outdoor amusementsof England. 

A lady of my acquaintance—an authoress of superior education 
and refinement—once said to me, “ How is it that the English people 
should have such a predilection for ugliness in their amusements ? 
Foreign nations delight in mixing up a certain degree of practical, 
pictorial, musical, or floral refinements with their most grotesque 
amusements; but the people of our country, though gradually 
improving in taste, have certainly a marked preference for coarse or 
vulgar things,—in short, a love of ugliness. How is this?” 

You may be sure this lady did not mean to accuse her countrymen 
of a preference for ugly women ; she only alluded to the sports and 
pastimes of the mass of the people, and with especial reference to an 
English fair. I should premise that this lady friend of mine was a 
Scottish lady, and having once had, as she considered it, the i/-luck 
to be taken to see “ Bartle-my Fair,” she could never look back on 
that scene of crushing crowds and frantic noises, without astonish- 
ment and dismay. Still, we must admit that there was a good deal of 
truth in her observation, and, before commencing my descriptions, I 
will offer a few words in extenuation of what this lady, and all our 
continental friends, are pleased to call the bad taste of the English. 

There is an old saying that “ All’s fair at fair-time,” which does 
not mean that any rough brutalities may be committed (such as 
ruffians only would commit anywhere, as well as at a fair), but that, 
on this one occasion in the year, people should agree to put off all 
gravity, and not take offence at the hilarious hustlings of the crowd, 
or its harmless practical jokes of crackers and scratch-backs. In 
other words, those who were very jine and over-nice, and who 
did not choose to descend from their ideas of dignity, had no business 
to go to an English fair. 

Now, as to the question of a love of ugliness, it forms no part of 
our present design to accuse—and certainly not to defend or appland— 
the taste which undoubtedly has, of later years, existed in England for 
mere shows of spectacle—gorgeous costumes, scenery, and burlesque. 
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Even the poetical extravaganza, and all the charm of the original 
Fairy Tale, has given place to burlesque, buffoonery, and local “hits.” 
But while we may regard these things as a deplorable falling off in 
theatrical taste, we should fairly and firmly distinguish these long- 
continued evil influences upon the national mind, from the fit- 
ful fun of an annual fair. An English fair, as it existed some five- 
and-twenty years ago, and a foreign fair or carnival of the present 
period, must not be compared with anything else: the former stood 
alone as a broad, honest, undisguised, out-speaking and out-acting 
animal exhibition of the love of fun, of the grotesque, of the broadly 
comic, and of the determination to find an outlet for those exuberant 
physical forces, which are characteristic of the populace of all great 
nations. Rough they are—and ugly enough, in many cases—but 
the broadly farcical drama of “‘ Punch” is studiously rough and ugly, 
and yet most of us are excessively amused with his unscrupulous fun; 
we rejoice in all the hard resounding knocks he gives and takes 
on his wooden head, and everybody applauds his unique triumph over 
Jack Ketch, and his final victory over a yet more formidable black 
doll in the last scene. 

We now come to the once-celebrated fairs of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The most important of the English fairs used to be Bar- 
tholomew—always called Bart’l’my Fair; Greenwich Fair; Edmonton 
statty (Statute Fair) ; Fairlop ; Peterborough ; and Horn Fair. All 
these fairs, with the exception of Fairlop, have been abolished by 
Act of Parliament, as previously stated. In Ireland there was one 
pre-eminently famous fair—need I say “ Donnybrook ;” but in 
different parts of Ireland there are still what they call (and truly, as 
we shall see, by-and-by) “‘ pig-fairs,” and the great fair at Ballinasloe. 
But these latter, like our horse-fairs, at Barnet and elsewhere, cattle- 
fairs, and goose-fairs, are in reality “markets,” with sundry orna- 
mental accompaniments in the form of eating-and-drinking booths, 
jig-dancing, shillelah-play, courtship, and so forth. In like manner, 
Limerick and Cork have important days called “ fairs,” but they are 
chiefly markets for butter. With regard to Limerick, one is rather 
apt to think “ of all the swate faces at Limerick Races!” while, with 
respect to Cork, it would really appear to supply half the globe with 
butter. Not long since, and perhaps even now, nearly all the whole- 
sale butter-trade of Australia was supplied by Cork. The export of 
Irish butter is enormous, and nothing stops it. The writer was in 
Treland during the great famine years, and, while the mass of the 
people were starving, the shiploads of butter, cheese, and bacon were 
sent away as usual. What happened sometimes may be easily con- 
jectured. 

Bart'T’my Fair used to be held in Smithfield, the entire market- 
place being cleared of all its sheep-pens, pig-pens, and cattle-yards, 
and fences, for the great occasion. The outskirts of the most im- 
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portant of the English fairs presented different local characteristics, 
rural, picturesque, and otherwise. But Bart’l’my Fair being in the thick 
of densely-packed houses, and densely peopled old London, there was 
no room for anything beyond the fair, except a certain waste corner 
which was filled with closely ranged little tables, on which were con- 
stantly deposited little smoking plates containing very small fried 
sausages of about two inches long—the sound, and the small of sau- 
sage-frying continuing all day, and all night, while the fair lasted. 
The only other peculiarity (I’ve seen this also at Ballinasloe) was that 
sometimes a bull broke loose from one of the private cattle-yards on 
the outskirts, being excited, no doubt, to indignation, which soon be- 
came rage, by the extraordinary uproar, and mixture of strange noises, 
in the fair—his emotions being rapidly brought to a climax by the 
sights he beheld, and by the additional confusion his presence created 
among the crowds. Of course there were shouts of “a mad bull !—a 
mad bull!” on all sides, as he rushed along the broken lane of flying 
people—now and then stopping to stamp! and look round—a look 
of furious bewilderment—not knowing what to think of it all, except 
that the people were mad, and being very quickly made really mad 
himself by the goads and blows he received, and the glittering shows, 
the cries, and screams and shouts, that resounded on all sides. 
Sometimes a Londoner was tossed, and three or four were knocked down 
and trampled upon, but very seldom, as the bull’s eyesight, ears, 
mind, and purposes were too much confused to enable him to direct 
his attention (and his horns) to any definite object. At Ballinasloe it 
was quite a common thing to see drunken men tossed ; but, somehow, 
they did not seem to be much the worse for it. Any sober person would 
probably have been killed. 

A marked contrast to such scenes was presented by the outskirts 
and environs of Edmonton “Statty” Fair. It will be subsequently 
explained why this Statute Fair, which used to be held in Upper 
Edmonton, claims, by its historical associations as well as by some 
other peculiarities, a rather prominent description. 

It was in reality three fairs, each within about a hundred or two 
hundred yards of each other, all held at the same time, and lasting 
for three days. The first was in the field at the back of the “ Bell 
Inn,”—which exulted in the sign of the “Johnny Gilpin ;”—the 
front of the inn and the whole house being surrounded with booths, 
stalls, and small shows; the large shows, the theatres, conjuring, 
horsemanship, high swings and round-abouts, wild beasts, and wax- 
work being fitted up in an imposing array at the farther end of the 
field behind the house ; and the approaches to the great shows and 
booths for exhibition, as well as for eating, drinking, and dancing, 
being through double lines of gingerbread-nut stalls, toy stalls, sweet- 
meat, sugar-stick, almond rock and toffy, alicumpane, liquorice, sugar- 
eandy, brandy-balls, bull’s-eyes, and lollypop stalls. In front of the 
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inn, and ranged beneath the painted sign of the bald-headed “Johnny 
Gilpin” without his wig, shouting with widely open mouth, and 
clinging to the neck of his runaway horse, stalls, all of a similar 
description, were closely packed and fitted, and extended on one side 
in double lines towards the high road. On reaching this, the stalls 
became single lines on each side of the highway, continuing with an 
occasional break (filled up by little gambling-tables, peep-shows, and 
cock-shies) until you arrived at the Fair in front and rear of the 
“Angel Inn,” within two bow-shots’ distance. Here, there was 
a still more imposing array. The front of the inn lay farther back 
from the high road than the “Bell,” and besides this, there was a 
little patch of a green paddock on the right-hand side. The double 
lines of gingerbread-nut and toy stalls led up to the “ Angel Inn,” 
with barrows full of green filberts close beneath the lower windows, 
and beneath the signboard, on which was represented the figure of 
an enormous red-cheeked and red-armed dairymaid, in flying white 
robes (but far more like a torn calico night-dress) and a pair of im- 
mense wings shooting up from behind her red shoulders, having 
written at her feet, in large gilt letters, ‘The Angel.” 

In the little paddock to the right stood the grand menagerie— 
Polito’s Menagerie, afterwards Wombwell’s. As all these great shows 
travelled about and visited every great fair, it is to be understood 
that when I describe one of them, it will generally answer for all— 
Bart’l’my — Edmonton — Donnybrook —Glasgow, &e. Of Wombuwell’s 
Menagerie we are now speaking, with its large, life-sized paintings of 
lions, tigers, crocodiles, elephants, giraffes, bears and boa constrictors, 
hanging tier above tier, all painted in the most glaring colours, and 
forming a very disadvantageous contrast to the dingy, den-imprisoned 
“ unclean beasts” within, not to speak of the odour of dirty straw 
and sawdust. The splendour outside was greatly enhanced by a row 
of eight or nine portly men, gorgeously attired in scarlet and gold, as 
‘“‘ beef-eaters ” and forming a brass band, whose martial strains were 
oftenaccompanied by the roars and gulf-like gasps of the real beef-eaters 
inside. Nothing could equal a boy’s disappointment on first going 
into this magnificent menagerie, from which he only recovered by 
approaching the cage of the lion, or the “royal Bengal tiger,” and 
being assured by the keepers that, if he went too near, they would 
break out and tear him all to pieces. One of the double lines of 
stalls in front of the “ Angel Inn,” led directly up to the gateway of 
the yard, into which the line was carried, the avenue widening, till 
double and treble lanes of gingerbread-nut, and toy, and lollypop 
stalls filled up the yard and a waste piece of skittle-ground behind, 
and finally opened into a field, at the further end of which were 
ranged the great shows and theatres,—Gyngell’s conjuring and feats 
of dancing on the slack wire, or balancing a heavy cart-wheel on the 
chin ;—flanked on one side by the “Spotted Boy” (a young gentle- 
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man of about nine years of age, whose body was literally piebald), the 
“ Albinos” (two girls with long white hair reaching to their knees, 
and pink eyes), and, on the other side, by the caravans of the “ Irish 
Giant,” Mr. Patrick O’Brien,—the Dwarf, known as “‘ Mr. Simon Paap,” 
—and by the house on wheels of the celebrated Miss Biffin—the lady 
who had no arms, but who painted, wrote, and cut out paper 
portraits in profile, with her feet. Not very flattering likenesses, it 
may be supposed. But I saw her do it, and had one myself. Penny 
theatres, peep-shows, eating and drinking booths, swings, roundabouts, 
high-flyers, little round gambling-tables, little stalls and barrows, with 
all sorts of nick-knacks and quack-doctors’ nostrums, filled up the 
rest of the available ground. It is to be understood that a large open 
space was always left in front of the grand stands of the great shows 
at the farther end, or top of the field. 

The fair at the “Bell,” or “Johnny Gilpin,” was generally 
known as “ Kennington’s Field,” and the fair at the “Angel” as 
“‘ Whittington’s Field.” 

Coming out again through the yard and gateway to the front of 
the “‘ Angel Inn,” you passed Wombwell’s Menagerie, and made your 
way to the high road, and over the bridge, one side of which was 
always occupied by some half-dozen mutilated beggars: one had been 
a tyler, and had fallen off a roof, and had broken his back in seven 
places ; another had lost an arm and aleg at the battle of Shan-jam- 
ballo in Heest Hinges ; another had been blown up in the air from 
the deck of a ship at the battle of Trafalgar, so high that he was 
nearly a minute in coming down, just as Lord Nelson was shot ; 
another was stone blind, particularly when any benevolent-looking 
papa and mamma with a number of nice tender-hearted, ingenuous 
little boys and girls were passing. 

Crossing the bridge, with the high road on your left, you soon 
arrived at a gateway on the right. This was the entrance to the 
largest of the three fairs, and was called “ Bigley’s Field.” In this 
passage there was a constant crowd enlivened by the droning sound 
of Chinese toy-drums, or whirly hummers, boys’ wooden whistles and 
scratch-backs. The crowd here was often so dense as to come very 
nearly to a jam, or a dead-lock, and at night it was dreadful. It was 
a rare spot for the London pickpockets. 

Once through, however, you were in a large yard, and beyond that 
you suddenly had the relief of arriving in the first field of some twenty 
acres. A range of large trees ran across, and partly divided it from 
the upper field, which (to my boyish recollections) was immense ; but 
whether fifty or a hundred acres, I would not now undertake to deter- 
mine. Here were the grandest and most imposing of all the shows ; 
the great tragi-comic company of Richardson’s Theatre (at which the 
greatest tragic genius that ever trod a stage had often acted in his 
early years of obscurity—Edmund Kean), and the great circus for 
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horsemanship, and the tiglt-rope dancing of the wonderful Master 
Saunders. In this field were the highest of the swings, the largest 
of the roundabouts, both for wooden horses and open cars, as also 
the most stupendous of the perpendicular revolving cars, and close 
carriages ; the “Crown and Anchor” booth, and other great booths for 
eating, drinking, and dancing ; and in this field, also, were the largest 
number of pickpockets,—all down from London, as for harvest time. 

Beyond these great fields, and divided as usual by the old-fashioned 
English hedge, were other fields in succession, and here the outskirts 
of Edmonton Fair presented so great a contrast with the outskirts of 
“ Bart’’emy Fair,” of which we shall subsequently have to speak. 
Gipsies—several families of them—invariably attended this country 
fair, not as mere visitors, but “professionally.” The women went 
about all day telling your fortunes, and the men went about all 
night robbing your poultry yard. Their little dingy blanket-tents, 
were set up alone under the thickest hedges of the adjoining fields, in 
the vicinity of which you could not set your foot, but, in a trice, you 
saw a red cloak, a Sybil with a pair of bright black eyes hurrying 
towards you, and then you heard a sweet voice seductively calling to 
you, with a very sunburnt forefinger mysteriously raised. In dif- 
ferent parts of these outlying fields, you might see a scraggy horse, or 
rough-coated little pony feeding ; but more commonly one or two still 
rougher and more dirty-coated donkeys, with here and there a little 
ramshackle of a cart; while close beside the blanket-tent near the 
hedge, their feet lodged in the dried-up ditch or drain, you would 
generally notice one or two lazy-looking men, with very black looks 
and sun-burnt faces and hands, dark gleaming eyes, and a woman in 
a cloak of “ many colours,” nursing an infant—all of them with short 
pipes in their mouths, and several children rolling on the green grass 
in company with several family dogs, while the eldest of the children 
sat watching the rise of a little waving column of smoke proceeding 
from the genuine gipsy’s kitchen-range, viz.—three long sticks and a 
dangling iron pot. 

I have given more details concerning Edmonton Statute Fair than 
will be afforded to other fairs, for the following reasons. In the first 
place, it was the only instance of a combination of three large fairs 
occurring on the same day, and in the same village, and close neigh- 
bourhood : secondly, they presented a genuine English fair, unmixed 
with the sale of pigs, cattle, or “ baser matter ;” nothing of the least 
utility, or permanent value, was to be found there, everything being 
of the most ostentatious gewgaw finery, gilt and painted trumpery, 
and grotesque absurdity : thirdly, Edmonton Fair was always regarded 
as one of the “genteelest of fairs” (only, of course, during two or 
three hours after the morning opening of the fair), where papas and 
mammas, or kind uncles and aunts, could take little boys and girls 
through most of the principal avenues of gingerbread-nut and toy 
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shops, without much bustling, jamming, and destruction of frocks and 
trousers; and, lastly, because Edmonton has several historical 
associations. One of the oldest English plays (written by Drayton) 
was entitled “The Merrie Devil of Edmonton ;” Edmonton was the 
birthplace of Christopher Marlowe, the father of the English tragic 
drama ; the birthplace also of another dramatist, of the present age, 
who has not the courageous vanity to name himself after the writer of 
“the mighty line,” but who may be found in Vol. I. of Leigh Hunt's 
Autobiography. 

John Keats also and Charles Lamb resided for some time at 
Edmonten, and always went to the fair. The story of John Gilpin’s 
involuntary gallop through Edmonton need not be mentioned, but I 
must add, that the Reverend Dr. Tice of this village, furnished Dr. 
Coome with the original of his Dr. Syntax ; and the grandson of Dr. 
Tice, who now indites this motley chronicle, will answer for the truth- 
fulness of the portrait. Curiously enough, this eccentric lover of the 
picturesque (Dr. Tice) was also the uncle of William Tice Gellibrand, 
one of the earliest, most talented, and energetic settlers in the Austra- 
lian colonies. So strangely does the world of life go round. 

Fairlop Fair (besides being a market for horses, cattle, and 
sheep) was a delightful fair in former years, whatever may be thought of 
it at the present time. Its pastoral outskirts presented features of a 
similar character to those just described ; but there were more gipsies, 
many of whom, no doubt, were residents in the vicinity of Epping 
Forest, and perhaps furnished some of the donkeys for the donkey- 
races which formed one of the peculiar and most mirth-provoking 
features of this fair. There were also more sailors than at any other 
fairs. This may appear strange, as the distance of Fairlop from the 
sea-coast was greater; but it is easily explained. Fairlop fair origi- 
nated in a party of boat-builders going down, one day, for a jolly 
picnic in Epping Forest, not by means of a van or waggon, but 
in a large boat, with her sails set, and fixed on four wheels. Such 
a boat-load as this, full of jolly sailors and their lasses, went to 
Epping Forest once a year, and “sailed” round the Great Oak. 
The number of sailors may be also attributed to the grand and 
unique feature of this fair, viz, the famous Oak Tree, round 
which the fair used to be held. This tree was so enormous, that 
during the years of its slow decay, when the trunk below became 
hollow, the cavity was cleared, smoothed, papered, hung with drapery, 
(pea-green with poppy flowers, when I was there), furnished with a 
circular table and a circular bench, where ten or a dozen happy fair- 
going people sat round to dinner, and sometimes to pipes and grog. 
Now, the special attraction to British tars must have been this Tree, 
into the topmost branches of which “ Jack” always made a point of 
climbing, and, drunk or sober, standing upon one leg and waving his 
little hat, at the imminent delightful risk of breaking his British 
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neck! You seldom saw any drawing or print of Fairlop Oak, without 
a Jack tar perched on one of the topmost branches. The tree stood 
for many, many years, all trunk and bare dry boughs—not a leaf had 
ever been seen by the oldest inhabitant. It stood there as a colossal 
skeleton—a monument of itself—by the sheer strength of its bulk— 
and was pulled down, at last, by teams of oxen and long ropes, lest, 
some fair-day, a huge limb or so might fall, and crush several penny 
theatres, peep-shows, and holyday people. Myriads of snuff-boxes, 
tobacco-boxes, and fancy boxes were made of the wood—or said to 
have been made of the wood—and are sold as such to this day, 
every fair-day. 

Croydon Fair is a good one (especially for the gipsies from 
Norwood), but more famous as a market for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. It presents no special features beyond those already described, 
with the exception of a tradition, or legend, which used to be very 
popular with all schoolboys of the district, and elsewhere, to wit, that 
the green lanes on the outskirts of Croydon were haunted by a 
certain “‘Spring-heeled Jack,” who was possessed with a mono- 
maniacal propensity to assault young men and women, and gash 
them with a fine-edged, silver-handled knife. The anomalous Spring- 
heeled Jack always eluded pursuit by the swiftness of his running, 
and the fabulous leaps he could take, clean over high hedges or 
turnpike gates,—attributable to his wearing india-rubber boots, the 
soles and heels of which were full of steel watch-springs, as every boy 
of us thoroughly believed. 

Peterborough Market-fair is celebrated for only one peculiarity, 
viz., its immense quantities of wood-work for farming operations. 
There you may see piles on piles of axe, hoe, fork, rake, and spade 
handles; also handles for smiths’ and carpenters’ hammers; also tyres 
and spokes for cart-wheels, window-frames, wheel-barrows, and dense 
arrays of field-gates, hurdles, and fences. 

Greenwich Fair was a very great fair. 

The extinction of this brilliant fair caused much regret to the holi- 
day-making Londoners. It had several marked peculiarities, besides 
the usual number of large shows. First, there was the noble old 
Hospital, and the frequent presence of old pensioners in their quaint, 
old-fashioned, grave uniform of dark navy blue, with the three- 
cornered cocked hat, knee-breeches, and square-toed shoes with huge 
plated buckles. To see these veterans, English—Irish—Scotch— 
Welsh, who had well deserved all the care of a grateful country, 
wandering about—some with one arm—some with two wooden legs 
and a stick—some with one arm and one leg, and zo stick—and 
mixing among the young fair-going folks, smiling and laughing at the 
grotesque groups, actions, and noises around them—and now and 
then showing signs that the eccentricity of their gait and bearing was 
not entirely attributable to a wooden leg—gave an additional interest 
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to the scene, of a mixed kind of pathos and humour not to be de- 
scribed in an off-hand way. The other great feature was the “Crown 
and Anchor” booth, which, varying its size at different fairs, invari- 
ably put forth its utmost magnitude and fullest splendours for Green- 
wich Fair. How many swarms had luncheons and suppers there, 
through the day and night—how many scores of hampers of cold 
fowls and ham, turkeys and tongues, and hundreds of dozens of 
bottled ale and stout—is beyond any knowledge possessed by the 
present deponent ; but that between two and three thousand people 
sometimes assembled therein at night to dance, and that sometimes 
more than two thousand Londoners were dancing there at the same 
time, after a fashion, he can answer for, as also for the fact of the 
whole scene being at such times enveloped in a dense cloud of dust, 
rising up from the creaking and yielding floors, and that, whatever 
coloured coat you entered with, everybody emerged with a coat the 
colour of whitey-brown paper, large black nostrils, and black semi- 
circles of dust under his eyes. The “Crown and Anchor” booth was 
so long that a full band played for dances at the top, by the bar, 
another at the bottom of the booth, and a third, in the centre—and 
though they often played different dances, different airs to suit, and 
in different keys, you could only hear the music of your own dance— 
the predominant accompaniment to each being the measured mufiled 
thunders of the boots of the fair-going Londoners. At these “high” 
moments it may be supposed that the great majority were of the 
rougher sex ; the fun was too “fast and furious” for the gentler 
beings of creation—of course with some rather conspicuous exceptions. 
The last great specialty I shall notice, connected with this fair, was 
the roll down Greenwich Hill. 

Many persons, at home as well as abroad, have never seen that 
celebrated hill—never rolled down it—and some, perhaps, may not 
even have heard of it. But a word or two will suffice to make them, 
in some degree, aware of the pleasure they have lost. A number 
of fair-going young people of both sexes—but most commonly lovers, 
or brothers and sisters—seat themselves on the top of this steep and 
beautifully green hill, and beginning to roll down slowly, they 
presently find that the rolling becomes quicker and quicker—that 
they have no power to govern their rapidity, still less to stop—and 
they invariably roll to the bottom. It doesn’t agree with everybody. 

Of the great cattle fair of Ballinasloe enough has already been 
said ; but of an Irish pig-fair something remains. 

The peasant’s pig—the “jintleman that pays the rint ”—the 
favoured, spoilt son—almost the lord of the cabin—when, for the 
first time in his life, he finds himself forcibly driven the way his 
master chooses, which, of course, is the way he perseveres in objecting 
to—by the time he arrives at his journey’s end, enters the fair in a 
very bad state of mind. His temper—never, at the best of seasons, 
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half so sweet as his flesh—has become morose, and something is sure 
to occur to render him savage. Among other things, he is sure to 
quarrel with the pig next to him for precedence of place, and the 
immediate consequence—for this pig is in quite as bad a state of 
mind as that pig—the immediate consequence is a fight. By a fight, 
we do not mean an ordinary routing of snout to snout, but a savage 
fight of two wild beasts. They stand upon their hind hoofs, and 
fight in lion-and-unicorn fashion. It is a fine thing to see a pig 
under such unusual circumstances, and shows that he is not merely 
a creature of fat and crackling—to be roasted, or made bacon of— 
but an animal whose blood, when roused, inspires him to fight to the 
death against what he considers injuries and insults. The most 
amusing part of the whole affair, is the dismay of the respective 
owners, and their anxiety to separate the furious combatants, because 
a pig that has been over-driven in coming to the fair, or had a 
serious stand-up fight, is always reduced 2d. or 3d. a pound in his 
market value. 

We must now take a turn through Donnybrook. All those who 
were ever present will bear witness that an Irishman “all in his 
glory was there”—but not exactly for the reasons generally supposed. 
In the first place, the song, which makes the “ shillelah” the all-in-all, 
refers to a traditionary period. A few fights and broken heads, 
inseparable from al/ English as well as Irish fairs, of course always 
took place, but the crowd was too dense to allow of much damage 
being done. There was not only no room for “science,” but no room 
to strike a blow of a real kind— from the shoulder, and “ using the 
toes.” We saw no blood flow. Something else in abundance we did 
see flow—whisky. As for the interior, or main body of the fair, it 
presented no features materially differing from others previously 
mentioned ; but the outskirts certainly presented something very 
different, indeed,— unique. The fair, as to its great shows and booths, 
was held in a large hollow, or basin of green ground, on descending 
into which you found the immediate skirtings occupied by a set of 
very little, very low-roofed, hut-like booths, where, a busy trade was 
carried on in fried potatoes, fried sausages, and oysters, cold or 
scalloped. Not a bad mixture; but the cooking, in some cases, 
seemed to be performed by individuals who had never before seen a 
sausage or an oyster, and who fancied that smoke and peat-ashes 
improved the one, and sand and sawdust the other. But cookery is 
by no means the special characteristic alluded to. It is this; and I 
will defy the world to produce anything like it. Donnybrook isa 
village, a few miles only from Dublin. The houses are all very small, 
the largest generally rising no higher than a floor above the ground- 
floor rooms, and every house being entirely appropriated to the use 
of the fair-coming people. The rooms below were devoted to whisky- 
drinking, songs, jokes, politeness, and courtship, with ajig in the 
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middle ; and the very same, but with mere elaborate and constant 
dancing, in the rooms above. Every house presented the same scene 
—yes, every house along the whole village; and when you came to 
the narrowest streets, the effect was peculiar and ludicrous in the 
extreme: For observe, the rooms being all crowded to the last 
man and woman and child they could hold, and the “dancing”— 
especially above stairs—being an absolute condition, there was no 
room left for the fiddler. We say, there was no room left for him— 
and yet he must be among them. There was room for him, asa 
man, be it understood—but not asa fiddler. His elbow required 
space enough for another man, and this could not be afforded. The 
problem was therefore solved by opening the window upstairs ; the 
fiddler sat on the window-sill, and his elbow worked outside. The 
effect of this “‘elbow” playing outside the window of every upper 
floor, and sometimes out of both upper floor and ground floor of every 
house in a whole street, and on both sides of the way—and playing 
a similar kind of jig—surpassed anything of that kind of humour in 
action it has ever been my fortune to witness. If that is not merry 
fun, show me what is. The elbows all played so true to time that 
if you had not heard a note you would have known that it was an 
Irish jig by the motion of all these jaunty and ‘ knowing’ elbows ! 

A last word on Donnybrook shall be devoted to one other custom ; 
characteristic of the kindliness as well as the humour of the nation, 
which was manifested in a way never seen elsewhere. Once every 
hour or so, a large police van was driven through the fair to pick up 
all-the very drunken men who were rolling about, unable to govern 
their motions. They were at once lifted into the van, and here 
many of them again found their legs, and you heard the muffled 
singing and the dull thunder of their dancing inside as the philan- 
thropic van passed along. As they got sober they were set free. 

By way of an exception and contrast, take the following. While 
“high and low” visited all the great fairs, there was only one that 
was specially patronised by the London aristocracy, and that was 
Horn Fair. It used to be held on Charlton Green, in Kent, and was 
the most elegant (if I dare use the word of such things) and fashion- 
able of all these annual merry-makings. All the military of Wool- 
wich attended, as did the Prince Regent, and the rest of the male 
branches of the Royal Family, from the hour of two till six, but 
never later, as it was said; but people had their own opinions. 
Horn Fair was to other fairs what Ascot was to other races. 

The impossibility of adequately describing any of these great fairs—- 
and pre-eminently the renowned Bart’le’my Fair—is attributable to 
several causes. It requires a panorama for its grotesque forms and 
colours, and expansive varieties ; all sorts of figures in all sorts of 
motions and attitudes, which even automatons could not convey much 
better than the pen; and all manner of sounds combining in one 
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general uproar and confusion,—because all these moving objects, 
colours, and sounds are going on at the same time, and all in most 
vigorous conflict with each other, and indeed with themselves. 
Under such circumstances our best plan will probably be that of 
giving a few of the most broad and striking general characteristics, 
dashed in with a scene-painter’s brush, full of colour, and almost at 
random. 

Saint Bartholomew’s, alias Bart’le’my Fair, was held in Smithfield 
market-place, which used to be considered the rowdy heart of 
London. All the butchers’ stalls—cattle-yards—sheep-pens—pig and 
poultry enclosures, and other wooden structures were cleared away 
so as to leave a very large open space. This was approached by the 
different streets, and by white calico avenues of gilt gingerbread stalls, 
toy-stalls,and nondescript booths of all kinds, but more particularly for 
eating, drinking, little gambling-tables, and other similar things on a 
small scale which would have been lost amidst the blaze and magni- 
tude of the main structures. Nearly all round the great open area, 
the only intervals being the streets, and other avenues of entrance, 
were ranged the theatres ; the menageries ; screened enclosures for 
the horsemanship, rope-dancing, balancing, tumbling and leaping ; 
the shows for conjuring, fire-eating, dancing dogs, learned pigs, the 
exhibitions of waxwork, and of living monstrosities, such as the calf 
with two heads and five legs, the mermaid (whom you were not 
allowed to examine very closely at the junction line), and the living pig- 
faced lady, who was usually seen sitting at a piano, in an elegant 
evening low dress, with a gold ring through her snout. A giant was 
always there, and both a male and a female dwarf; but never 
together, being always in rival caravans. The music, so called, was a 
bedlamite mixture of brass bands, screaming clarionets and fifes, 
clashing or hollow-toned cymbals, gongs, bells, triangles, double- 
drums, barrel-organs, and prodigious voices bawling through speak- 
ing trumpets ;—now imagine the whole of these things going on at the 
same time ! 

Now, imagine it to be night ; and all the great and little shows, 
and booths, and stalls are ablaze with lights of all kinds of colours, 
magnitudes, and, we may add, smokes and odours, as many of them 
issue from 2 mysterious mixture of melted fat of various creatures. 
All the principal shows, and many of the smaller vans, have a plat- 
form, or stage, in front, and hereupon is enacted a wonderfully more 
brilliant, attractive, grotesque, and laughable performance than any- 
thing to be seen inside. Portions of tragedies are enacted, including 
murders, combats, and spectres ; dances of all sorts are given; men 
and women in gorgeous array of cotton velvets, spangles, and feathers 
stand upon horses, or promenade with most ostentatious dignity, 
sometimes coming forward and crying aloud, “Be in time! be in 
time! All in to begin!” which is subsequently repeated half-a-dozen 
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times before they retire to console with their presence those who are 
waiting seated inside. Now and then, part of the promised “ grand 
pantomime ” is represented on the outer stage, and culminates with a 
rush of the clown, pantaloon, and two or three acrobats mounted on 
hobby-horses, down the steps of the platform, and right into the very 
thick of the crowd below, causing one or two fights in the confusion 
and difficulty of their return, to the immense delight of all those who 
witness it, and to the great advantage of all the ruffians and other 
pickpockets here and there collected. While these things are going 
on below, there are other scenes above—such as high-flying boat- 
swings, full of laughing and screaming young men and women; the 
slack-rope dancers in their brilliant dresses of silver and gold tinsel 
and spangles, who are perched on swinging ropes amidst the white 
and scarlet draperies near the topmost ridges of the larger theatres and 
shows ; and, rising over all, the coiling smoke-clouds of the blazing 
fat-lamps and pitchy torches roll and float upwards towards the moon, 
every now and then rapidly cut through by the hissing head and tail 
of a rocket, which presently explodes in brilliant stars of white, green, 
and red over the frantic tumult beneath. 

It only remains for us to take a look at the winter fair which has 
been held in London at those rare intervals when the frost has been 
so strong and continuous, that the ice on the Thames, as well as the 
Serpentine and other metropolitan waters, has attained a solid thick- 
ness capable of bearing the thousands of people who assembled there. 
Innumerable stalls and booths for eating, drinking, and dancing, to- 
gether with swings, peep-shows, puppet-shows, and other amusements, 
were rapidly erected, or wheeled upon the ice ; there were also many 
little gambling-tables, roundabouts, ballad-singers, and instrument- 
alists, from the humble Jew’s harp to the pompous brass band. 
The many slips and tumbles upon the ice constituted a considerable 
part of the fun, and was promoted by glassy surfaces of various cross 
slides, as well as by frequent jerks and sudden pushes with a view to 
the destruction of an equilibrium. The crowning joy, however, was 
at night, when a great bonfire was lighted upon the ice, and a bullock 
was roasted whole. As the form and face of the huge creature changed 
with the action of the flames and the red heat, and the head, horns, and 
eye-balls became inexpressibly hideous, John Bull, far more than his 
emblematic representative, might be said to have been in his glory, 
while dancing and whirling in uncouth and rampant mazes round the 
crackling and roaring flames, while the national divinity, self-basted 
with black and crimson streams, was fiercely roasting. 

R. H. Horne. 











SEASIDE IN WINTER. 
——f—es 


“In the depth of winter,” writes Dr. Arnold, ‘when the sky is 
covered with clouds, and the land presents one cold, blank, and lifeless 
surface of snow, how refreshing it is to the spirits to walk upon the 
shore, and to enjoy the eternal freshness and liveliness of ocean !” 
Perhaps so—no doubt so—at times; but there are sundry times 
and divers places in which it is by no means “refreshing to the 
spirits” to be at the seaside in winter. The sopped jetty, pitted with 
pools, is solitary as Balclutha. The steamer has been taken off. A 
big black boat bobs up and down on the waves at the end of the pier, 
tugging at its painter like a startled horse straining at its halter. 
Long before winter is over, the line snaps like rotten thread, and the 
clumsy, bung-like boat no longer bobs up and down on the yellowish- 
green billows. Every now and then the pier ships a sea, which 
would have washed overboard any monomaniac for moistness far gone 
enough to be strolling on it—strolling, indeed !—struggling along, 
bent at an angle of forty-five degrees, against gusts blowing in like a 
“plump ” of scaffolding-poles. The money-taker sometimes lurks in 
his lodge like a sulky hermit-crab in a whelk-shell. At other times 
he deserts his post, feeling sure that no one will push past the turn- 
stile in his absence—and, indeed, the stile has been so rusted by the 
sea and rain, that it is almost too stiff to turn.— 7here came a hissing 
thumper ! the end of the pier is all in a lather like a shaving-box, 
and the timbers flinch as if they had been stabbed, and shake as if 
they had the palsy. The waves charge up the shingle, vault over 
the esplanade, cascade into the parade, and run in shallow sheets up 
the streets that end in it, startling the occupants of underground 
kitchens with unexpected shower-baths. The waves defy the groynes 
—the old groynes, with their heads almost smothered in the 
silting sand, the new groynes straddling gaunt above it; over the 
piles the billows jump in a game of ferocious leap-frog, and snap 
huge morsels out of the earthy cliff studded with shells whorled 
the wrong way, and the already half-destroyed churchyard, from 
whose sea-scarped side yellow and brown and bleached bones protrude 
in very ghastly fashion. The muffled coastguard man shelters from 
the blast and rain inside the tarred weatherboard boat-shed beside the 
canvas-shrouded galley. The fleet pleasure-boats, that used to skim 
over the sea like terns, are hybernating in dark corners like 
swallows. Some of the fishing-boats are drawn up high and 
dry; but most of them are away on other coasts. Almost all 
the seafaring men left are ancient mariners, with hands and faces like 
gnarled mahogany. Silently they smoke in the lee of the fishing- 
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boats, or take “two-steps-and-overboard” turns on the deserted 
esplanade. There are plenty of seats on it which they could occupy, 
but, for some reason or other, they prefer to smoke squatting on 
inverted buckets, or leaning like logs against capstans. Sometimes 
they stand in little knots of two or three, smokeless, speechless, look- 
ing at nothing in particular, with heavy eye, like half-frozen bullocks. 
Instead of the long stand of flys, only one or two are left upon the 
parade, and the drivers of even these have so little hope of fares, that 
they spend the greater part of their time in the nearest public-house. 
It is not much money they have now to spend on beer, but they spin 
out a half-pint for an incredible time, as they lounge with their backs 
to the bar, or perch themselves upon the barrel in the corner, instead 
of on their boxes. Donkeys, and goat-chaises, and pony-chaises, and 
Bath-chairs have utterly vanished, except when, on some sunniest 
part of a fine day, one of those muffled forms and sweet or sad 
doomed faces, which add so much to the melancholy of a watering- 
place in winter, may be seen out riding slowly for an hour. The 
railway ’bus, that in summer always seemed to be going to or from 
the station, crammed with passengers like a drum with figs, and with 
a high-piled pyramid of luggage on its roof, which made it look as if 
it were going to topple over like a melting iceberg, still perfunctorily 
attends the trains; but trains are fewer than they were, and, few 
though they be, the ’bus often both goes and returns empty, the 
driver and cad half growling, half chuckling over their unprofitable 
journey. When a single traveller rides in it through the silent streets, 
he cannot quite rid himself of the notion that he is being borne in a 
hearse and a trance to an untimely grave. Ifof a retiring disposition, 
he is likely to feel rather nervous when, on being deposited at his 
hotel, he finds that the whole of the great half-shut-up and brown- 
hollanded place is at his disposal, and that the whole of its staff (even 
though reduced to a peace-footing) is anxious to pay him personal 
attentions. When he enters the inn-lobby, he is received as if he 
were a noble welcomed back by his retainers to his “ baronial hall.” 
The few waiters left, flicking about their otiose napkins, are so weary 
of yawning in one another's faces, that they will insist on serving him 
seriatim, sometimes all together, as he takes his humble meal in the 
great coffee-room, in which there is nobody but himself and waiters. 
Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, he feels inclined to say to each of these 
persistent garcons, as he sits beneath the solitary-lighted gaselier, 
which makes of his table a little Goshen in the midst of a mysterious, 
murky Egypt. A fellow doesn’t need three or four full-grown 
men to watch his consumption of halfa pint of sherry, a mutton 
chop, and a couple of baked potatoes. But they will watch him, with 
as intense an interest as if he were eating a leg of mutton for a wager : 
sometimes fluttering over him like black and white moths, with 
almost lover-like attentions ; sometimes flitting about in the outer 
darkness, like bats or bad spirits; sometimes sitting or standing in it, 
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majestically still—like Emerson’s gods, “ they alone with him alone.” 
And then when the chamber-maid comes, a smiling chamberlain, to 
light you to your bed, and draw the curtains for your head with 
fingers rosy red, you fancy, while following the flicker of yellow light 
along the dim, drafty corridors, that you must be dreaming long 
before you reach that far-off bed-room (always, for some inscrutable 
reason, when there is not another guest in the house, as distant as 
possible from the coffee-room). 

“Good night, sir. What time do you wish Boots to call you?” 
says the laughing girl, pleased at having a ratson d’étre once more. 
Her footfalls patter along the passage, and die away in the distance. 
The rain descends, floods of it come in rattling volleys ; the winds 
blow and beat upon that house, shrieking and howling, like all Mad- 
dom—past, present, and to come—broke loose. The window-sashes 
clatter like chattering tecth—sometimes the wind threatens to 
wrench them out like a drunken dentist. The curtain-rings clink 
like castanets. The carpet billows like the sea. The chimney-board 
bellies like a sail. The chimney groans and grumbles like a ghost. 
Stuck up in that gusty room, one feels so cut off from the world that 
it is difficult to feel due respect for the pluck of the men in the light- 
ship, whose gleam, when the blind is lifted, can be seen blinking 
across the yeasty, weltering waste of waters. ‘ White horses” can 
be made out a long way off in spite of the blackness of the night. 
With wolf-like pitiless fierceness the billows hurry in upon one 
another’s heels; they rear and leap at the shore, and break them- 
selves upon it with a thunderous roar—dragging back the shingle 
with a deafening rattle. But though the stormy winds do blow, 
and the hissing rain pelts the panes like jets from an army of fire- 
men, and the huge hurrying waves curve with a thud and a crash 
and a strident rumble on the shore-pebbles, one does get to sleep at 
last. But what was that different kind of roar and rumble in one’s 
dream? The room lighted up by a flash of winter-lightning is what 
the eye sees on awaking. Almost directly afterwards, right overhead, 
comes a terrific crash, plainly distinguishable from the other tumult 
of the night ; and then hail, instead of rain, is scourging the window- 
panes. You go to the window. The hushed town has woke up in 
the small hours. Dark figures are grouping on the esplanade. Blue 
light after blue light burns luridly in the offing ; but though coast- 
guard men and fishermen volunteer to go out in her, the local autho- 
rities decide that it would be madness to attempt to launch our life- 
boat. “No men could force her through with such a sea as this on. 
She’d be flung back and crunched like a walnut-shell,” says the grey- 
haired coast-guard lieutenant, ready to snap off everybody’s nose and 
condemn everybody’s eyes, because his kind, crusty old heart is sore 
at the thought that neither he nor any of those around him can really 
do anything to rescue the poor fellows out yonder from their 
imminent peril. We can only give ourselves the cold comfort that, 
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perhaps, the trend of the coast and the set of the wind will enable the 
A boat to get out to them, or that a steam-tug may tow out the 
B—— boat. So there we stand, not feeling the cold—if we tremble, 
it is from excitement—watching those dreary lights die out one after 
another in despair. Next morning nothing can be seen of the ship 
—no tidings are ever received of her. The beach is covered knee- 
deep, hip-deep—neck-deep about the groynes—with brown and green 
and almost black seaweed ; and blocks, boat-sterns, snapped spars, 
jagged planks, painted buckets, smashed chests, casks with the head 
knocked in, water-logged boots, tangled cat’s-cradles of cordage, etc., 
which show that the vessel whose blue lights we had watched was 
not the only vessel that had “gone down with all hands on board.” 
What an emphatic phrase that is—far more impressive than the most 
poetical description of wild farewells, dreadful yells, universal shrieks, 
and bubbling groans and cries ! 

For a time the excitement of the storm sparsely peoples the read- 
ing-room once more. Local subscribers drop in to read about the 
wrecks ; but soon the few stray visitors have it all to themselves 
again. Very seldom can more than one at a time be seen in jt. 
There is no need now to make a surreptitious sweep of fresh London 
weeklies, and then sit upon the sheaf, betraying one’s guilt by a 
look of too emphatic innocence. No one now growls, “ When you've 
quite done with the So-and-so, sir, I will trouble you to let me get a 
glance at it.” Reviews, magazines, newspapers, quarterlies, month- 
lies, weeklies, dailies, the world is all before one where to choose, 
and no unseasonably facetious, ferocious, or communicative talkers are 
present to distract one’s thoughts by their fat chuckles, strangled 
growls, and idiotic cackle. You are monarch of all you survey, your 
right there is none to dispute ; by the centre window which gives on 
the sea you might (if your taste inclined that way) tootle a tune on 
the flute. How great the change, too, in the adjoining circulating 
library! The only dispenser of imaginative literature now found 
necessary is a youth of pimply face and misanthropic turn, who sits 
perched on the top of the library steps, like Poe’s raven above the 
chamber-door, and seems very much inclined to croak ‘“ Nevermore,” 
when any one comes in for an exchange, interrupting him in his 
favourite pursuit—the mastification of india-rubber into little bladders, 
for subsequent explosion between his right thumb-nail and left palm. 

“The summer-guest, the swallow, flies ;” musicians no longer go 
about the streets. Most of the photographers have shut up shop. 
The lapidaries look as if they dined upon their polished moss-agates. 
The baths are silent as catacombs, and the bathing-machines are laid 
up in ordinary, like hulks in the Medway or Hamoaze. The “ Apart- 
ments Furnished” cards in almost every other house—often upside 
down—make one think of ensigns hoisted Union downwards. Pro- 
bably, however, the lodging-letters are in no great distress, 

CuaRLEs CAMDEN. 








MR. DARWIN ON EXPRESSION IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


——~+-— 


THE very first thing which must strike almost every reader in that 
kind of turning over these leaves which usually precedes the deliberate 
perusal of a book is, that the great naturalist who wrote the volume 
is an observer of his own children to a degree, in ways, and with 
incidents of method eminently adapted, though he seems totally un- 
conscious of the fact, to wake up the sense of the ludicrous. In one 
place Mr. Darwin’s words clearly imply that he kept a note-book in 
which he recorded his ideas of passing expressions on the faces of his 
own infants ; and, in fact, we find that he believes he knows the exact 
dates at which they first smiled, sobbed, or shed tears. How many 
children he has is a question which a parent can scarcely help wonder- 
ing about, and his own amiable frankness almost invites speculation. 
As, for example, on page 287: “Several years ago, I was surprised 
by seeing several of my young children earnestly doing something 
together on the ground; but the distance was too great for 
me to ask what they were about. Therefore I threw up my open 
hands with extended fingers above my head; and as soon as I had 
done this I became conscious of the action. I then waited, without 
saying a word, to see if my children had understood this gesture ; 
and, as they came running to me, they cried out, ‘We saw that you 
were astonished at us.’” Now, as Mrs. Partington said, “It’s a 
wonderful world—my husband knowed a woman as had had eighteen 
children in five years, or five children in eighteen years, I ain’t sure 
which.” And certainly these words, “ several of my young children,” 
do suggest a brood large enough to furnish an ample field of investi- 
gation for an inquiring mind. There is nothing really and finally 
ludicrous in one’s taking notes of the facts nearest to us, and using 
them for scientific purposes. I took such notes when I was a boy, 
and yet possess the records of them, but I could not do it now; and 
I find I cannot help laughing at other people's doing it. The reader 
may be amused by some illustrative extracts from Mr. Darwin’s 
volume :— 

Page 39. “TI observed that though my infants started at sudden 
sounds when under a fortnight old, they certainly did not always 
wink their eyes, and I believe never did so. The start of an older 
infant apparently represents a vague catching hold of something to 
prevent falling. I shook a pasteboard box close before the eyes of 
one of my infants, when 114 days old, and it did not in the least 
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wink ; but when I put a few comfits into the box, holding it in the 
same position as before, and rattled them, the child blinked its eyes 
violently every time, and started a little.” 

Page 86. “It is curious how early in life the modulation of the 
voice becomes expressive. With one of my children, under the age 
of two years, I clearly perceived that his humph of assent was 
rendered by a slight modulation strongly emphatic ; and that by a 
peculiar whine his negative expressed obstinate determination.” 

Page 153. “ Infants, whilst young, do not shed tears or weep, as 
is well known to nurses and medical men. This circumstance is not 
exclusively due to the lacrymal glands being as yet incapable of 
secreting tears. I first noticed this fact from having accidentally ” 
[oh, ah !] “brushed with the cuff of my coat the open eye of one of 
my infants, when seventy-seven days old, causing this eye to water 
freely” [monster !]; “and though the child screamed violently, the 
other eye remained dry, or was only slightly suffused with tears.” 
This is followed by a series of observations as to the dates at which 
inchoate or complete crying set in with different children: eg., “A 
similar slight effusion occurred ten days previously in both eyes 
during a screaming fit. The tears did not run over the eyelids and 
roll down the cheeks of this child whilst screaming badly, when 122 
days old. This first happened” [—in your knowledge, you mean? 
or did you keep up a sleepless watch for seventeen days and nights, 
ready to interrogate nature still further with coat-cuff and noise- 
boxes ?] “seventeen days later, at the age of 139 days . . . . 

In one case, I was positively assured tears ran down at the unusually 
early age of forty-two days.” 

Page 157. “ With one of my infants, when seventy-seven days old, 
the inspirations” [in a screaming fit ] ‘‘ were so rapid and strong that 
they approached in character to sobbing ; when 138 days old I first 
noticed distinct sobbing. . . . . The keepers in the Zoological 
Gardens assure me that they have never heard a sob from any kind 
of monkey.” This really seems to disappoint Mr. Darwin! 

Page 159. “I asked one of my boys to shout as loudly as he pos- 
sibly could, and as soon as he began he firmly contracted his orbicular 
muscles ; I observed this repeatedly, and on asking him why he had 
every time so firmly closed his eyes, I found he was quite unaware of 
the fact ; he had acted instinctively or unconsciously.” 

Now this should have been illustrated: “ Master Darwin shouting 
as loudly as he could at the request of Mr. Darwin.” However, 
desiring to make my experiments as inclusive as possible, I took 
advantage of the season of Christmas to request various groups of 
young people to shout as loudly as possible. I tried it on in many 
ways. I told some to shout whatever they pleased ; others to do the 
Australian cooey; others to say, “ New potatoes!” others, “ Bank, 
Bank, Elephant and Castle ;” others, the simple Hooray! But I 
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regret to add the results were too various and undecided for Science. 
They all manifested a desire to continue these exercises longer than 
was found agreeable by unscientific listeners ; but, in other particulars, 
the want of unanimity was very curious. So far from contracting 
the orbicular muscles, some of them opened their eyes very widely in 
the act of shouting. I tried it myself, and found I did the same. I 
then asked my young friends to perform sundry indifferent actions— 
“Give me that tumbler,”—“ Let me look at your doll,”—* Your shoe 
wants lacing,"—and so on; and the same want of unanimity was 
visible. Some opened their eyes wider ; some went nearer to closing 
them. Indeed Mr. Darwin says, page 163, “ Dogs and cats in 
crunching hard bones always close their eyelids, and at least some- 
times in sneezing, though dogs do not do so while barking loudly. 
Mr. Sutton carefully observed for me a young orang and chimpanzee, 
and he found that both always closed their eyes in sneezing and 
coughing, but not while screaming violently. I gave a small pinch of 
snuff to a monkey of the American division, namely, 2 Cebus” (this 
also should have been illustrated), “and it closed its eyelids whilst 
sneezing, but not on a subsequent occasion, whilst uttering loud cries.” 
By-the-bye, how were the loud cries produced? The man who would 
give snuff to an innocent Cebus would 

This snuff-anecdote reminds me, in passing, of another, page 57. 
“The conscious wish to perform a reflex action sometimes stops or 
interrupts its performance, though the proper sensory nerves may be 
stimulated. For instance, many years ago I laid a small wager with 
a dozen young men that they would not sneeze if they took snuff, 
although they all declared that they invariably did so; accordingly 
they all took a pinch, but from wishing to succeed not one sneezed, 
though their eyes watered ; and they all, without exception, had to 
pay me the wager.” This, too, should have been illustrated, and, as 
we may presume that Mr. Darwin spent the wager in a handsome 
manner, we might have had a drawing also of the symposium which 
we may suppose to have resulted. 

Page 169. ‘‘As the lacrymal glands of children are easily excited, 
I persuaded my own and several other children of different ages to 
contract these muscles” (the muscles surrounding the eyes) “re- 
peatedly, with their utmost force, and to continue doing so as long 
as they possibly could ; but this produced hardly any effect. There 
was sometimes a little moisture in the eyes, but not more than 
apparently could be accounted for by the squeezing out of the 
already-secreted tears within the glands.” 

Page 189. “I made three of my children, without giving them 
any clue to my object, look as long and as attentively as they could at 
the summit of a tall tree, standing against an extremely bright sky. 
With all three, the orbicular, corrugator, and pyramidal muscles 
were energetically contracted .... so that their eyes might be 
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protected from the bright light. But they tried their utmost” 
(the patient little angels!) “to look upwards, and now a curious 
struggle, with spasmodic twitchings, would be observed.” 

Page 201. “I touched with a bit of paper the sole of the foot of 
one of my infants when only seven days old” (where was Mrs. 
Darwin? where was the nurse 4), “and it was suddenly jerked away, 
and the toes curled about, as in an older child.” Once more, who 
will not regret that this scene was not photographed, and the result 
reproduced for the benefit of the reader ? 

The reasons which induce the scientific investigator of the natural 
language of emotion to pay so much attention to the movements of 
the trunk, face, and limbs in childhood are obvious enough—you are 
then pretty sure of getting your facts unsophisticated by self-con 
sciousness in the subject you are observing, and you get them in as 
near their primitive forms as you can. But there is something irre- 
sistibly comic in the idea of a highly cultivated man, in whom high 
moral feeling is plainly discernible, making “subjects” of his own 
children in the interest of science: especially when the study is 
pursued in the light of the idea that man is descended from a hairy 
quadruped (—upon the general question suggested by the last clause 
it is not now my intention to say anything). It is plain, too, that 
children, like grown people, must be observed over as wide a range as 
possible. Probably, its being known among a given number of persons, 
not quite infants, that they were the subjects of incessant or very 
frequent (it must, by-the-bye, be practically incessant) scientific 
scrutiny, would generate a sort of hyperésthesia, which might go 
some way to vitiate the observations! And certainly no scientific 
rectifications, deductions, or verifications could deprive, say, a 
Darwinian subject of the Darwinian idiosyncrasy. Of course Mr. 
Darwin knows this, and much more, a great deal better than I do, 
and he has taken great pains to make his observations as wide as 
possible. It is not for me to take upon myself to praise him ; but I 
may at least say that no one can more seriously admire his way of 
going to work than I do. The subject of the natural language of 
human emotion has already been mentioned as one of the topics to 
be taken up in the papers in which I have provisionally,—making 
no final assumption,—adopted, for distinctness’ sake, the forms of 
phrenology and cranioscopy; it has been a study with me, more or 
less, from my early youth ; it has occasionally turned up in casual 
writings of mine; and I live in hope of some day dealing seriously 
with it. All that I shall now do will be but desultory,—one of my 
reasons being that until I have made certain inquiries I could not 
tell whether I might not be trespassing on another’s domain. 

The second matter that caught my own eye in running over these 
pages was what is said upon the attitude of prayer or devotion, at 
page 221 :— 
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“ A humble kneeling posture, with the hands upturned and palms 
joined, appears to us, from long habit, a gesture so appropriate to 
devotion, that it might be thought to be innate ; but I have not met 
with any evidence to this effect with [among] the various extra-Euro- 
pean races of mankind. During the classical period of Roman history 
it does not appear, as I hear from an excellent classic, that the hands 
were thus joined during prayer. Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood has 
apparently given the true explanation, though this implies that the 
attitude is one of slavish subjection: ‘When the suppliant kneels 
and holds up his hands with the palms joined, he represents a captive 
who proves the completeness of his submission by offering up his 
hands to be bound by the victor. It is the pictorial representation 
of the Latin dare manus, to signify submission.’ Hence, it is not 
probable that either the uplifting of the eyes or the joining of the 
open hands, under the influence of devotional feelings, are [is an 4] 
innate or truly expressive actions [action?]; and this could hardly 
have been expected, for it is very doubtful whether feelings such as 
we should now rank as devotional affected the hearts of men whilst 
they remained during past ages in an uncivilised condition.” 

To this extract Mr. Darwin appends a note, stating that “Mr. 
Tylor, in his ‘Early History of Mankind,’ gives a more complex 
origin to the position of the hands during prayer.” 

There is also, in immediate proximity, the following.—“Sir C. 
Bell remarks that, at the approach of sleep, or of a fainting-fit, or of 
death, the pupils are drawn upwards and inwards, and he believes 
that ‘when we are wrapt in devotional feelings, and outward impres- 
sions are unheeded, the eyes are raised by an action neither taught 
nor acquired ;’ and that this is due to the same cause as in the above 
cases.” 

It is difficult for me to say anything worth reading upon the fore- 
going without trenching upon ground which, as already stated, I 
reserve ; and I have read neither Mr. Tylor’s nor Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood’s book ; following in this case my usual long-continued 
practice (a good one, I believe), of exhausting my own resources in 
speculation and in the collection of facts, before making myself 
familiar with the labours of others. But that Mr. Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood’s account of the matter is complete seems out of the question. 

I can no more make sure of what others mean by the word 
“ innate,” in such a case as this, than of what they mean when they 
talk of the material nowmenon that underlies material phenomena ; and 
that puzzles the case at starting. But if we admit the dare manue 
solution as to the technically correct gesture for prayer, another 
question arises. We do, in point of fact, offer up ourselves with entire 
submission to God, when we are in the act of devotion. Now, sup- 
posing the experience of devotion to have occurred to a human being 
before he had had any experience or observation of submission to a 
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conqueror, would the devotional feeling have chosen any such outlet 
of gesture as that which Mr. Darwin considers wholly derived and 
conventional? It looks as if everything of the kind must be partly 
80, t.¢., must be subject to all the varied influences which come under 
the word culture ; but that is not the main point, and the main point 
is certainly not to be solved by any one man’s or any hundred men’s 
observation of what “ extra-European races” do. Here, as elsewhere, 
the naturalists seem too fast by half. 

The devotional attitude which we have just called the technical 
one is in some respects strained, unnatural, and, indeed, scarcely 
possible. It has been said that the Discobulus would, in fact, pitch 
over if he were a living man bending forward like the statue ; and it 
has often struck me, in looking at pictures of kneeling saints, that 
they were performing a very difficult feat of self-balancing. This is 
particularly suggested if the palms be really joined as nearly flat as 
possible ; any one who tries will find the gesture a very uneasy 
one. Is it often seen in actual life? I have before me a picture 
of a kneeling girl, which I have called for “ quite promiskus.” One 
knee is advanced before the other, the body is drawn back in such a 
way that the attitude is an approach to sitting, the head is bared, and 
the hands are joined, but not flat palm to flat palm ; rather as we join 
our hands when we scoop up water. 

I have also before me a Raffaele of the Virgin and Child. The ex- 
pression of the face in the mother is relaxed even to voluptuousness. 
The eyelids droop, the head bows very much,—a kiss is coming ; the 
hands are approached or approaching around the infant in a manner 
which so strongly suggests the attitude of devotion, that my very first 
remark upon the picture was that the whole expression of the Virgin 
was that of voluptuous worship. Mr. Darwin may have overlooked 
the full force of what is conveyed in those words of his with which he 
opens this very subject :—‘ Devotion is, in some degree, related to 
affection ” [yes, in a very large degree], “ though mainly consisting of 
reverence, often combined with fear... With some sects religion 
and love have been strangely combined ;” and so on. 

I have also before me a photograph of a picture in the Louvre, by 
Girard. Cupid is half embracing Psyche. He is in an attitude which 
a single thrill of emotion might instantly convert into kneeling, and 
the hands (again !) remind you of the gesture of devotion. The right 
is with extreme tenderness brought round the back of the head of 
Psyche ; the left is, if possible, still more tenderly passing round 
her neck, as the god stoops, with drooped eyelids, to kiss her 
forehead. 

In this picture we are instantly reminded of two things, neither of 
them noticed by Mr. Darwin. One is, that very striking and expres- 
sive gesture in which we gradually approach the finger-tips of the 
hands when we are, to coin an Americanism, delicately and with some 
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hesitation, either as to our audience or ourselves, precising an idea, or 
a wish. 

This appears to be in some way connected with the peculiar sensi- 
bility of the finger-tips. That is a commonplace, and we all know, in 
the playfulness of affection between ourselves and our children, and 
otherwise, that an extremely gentle touch with the tips of the fingers 
will cause strong thrills in the touched person. 

The second thing overlooked, or at all events not mentioned, is the 
tendency of many strong emotions to weaken the knees. Terror 
does it, but love does it too :— 


“ Her blue, affraytd eyes wide open shone, 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone ; "’ 


The same exquisite poet has told us that gods do not suffer in this 


way— 
“Into the green recessed woods they flew, 
Nor turned they pale, as mortal lovers do ;” 


—but the painter could only make real to us the feeling of love ina 
god by making him ad hoc human, and the Cupid in Girard’s picture 
looks, as I have said, as if his knees might at any moment fail him 
(—the necessary divine buoyancy being expressed by the half-ex- 
panded wings—). As early as my seventeenth year, I had recorded 
the observation that the desire to embrace is usually associated in a 
person in the erect posture with a desire to kneel ; and, after many 
years, I still say it is the fact. A parent can scarcely fondle a child 
very much without feeling the impulse. When once love rises to 
the height of self-devotion, however obscurely felt, the tendency is to 
relinquish the erect attitude. This can hardly be new,—enunciated 
thus crudely, at all events,—but is it not pertinent ? 

Now, to come to the hands. It is perfectly possible that the, or a 
natural attitude of devotion should become, so to speak, technicised or 
conventionalised into the hard dare manus gesture of the captive : 
but can that be the whole of the matter? I think not; and here, it 
is probable that I am going to say some at least of what Mr. Tylor 
has said. If yes,—that will be interesting; if no, that may possibly 
be still more interesting. 

Under the influence of love, we make gestures as if to fold the 
beloved person to ourselves, (—this is only a part of the case, but it 
is enough for our purpose—) and, in supplication we are apt to make 
movements as if ready to receive or gather something—spreading the 
hands outward, palms up, and sometimes lifting them up. “ And 


[Solomon] ere before the altar... upon... the. 
scaffold in the midst of the court, and kneeled down upon his knees, 
and spread forth his hands towards heaven..... [And] when 


Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire came down from heaven.” 
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Whatever Mr. Darwin’s or any other “ excellent classic” may say 
about the technical gesture of prayer, the gesture of invocation may 
be traced in every nation, Semitic or Aryan, that ever worshipped. 
But that is not all. There is another gesture, not anywhere noticed 
by Mr. Darwin in this book ; a most expressive and affecting gesture, 
and one which I have seen spontaneously employed in very young 
children in times of keen expectation mingled with solicitation—I 
mean, the clasping and wringing of the hands. This gesture is well 
k.own, and it is common when the ideas present to the mind are 
agreeable ones, as well as in anguished supplication. Now, why 
should not the joining of the hands in prayer, where that gesture is 
adopted, be a natural modification of the two gestures of invocation 
(or preparation for receiving something) and intense supplication? | 
have, asa matter of fact, often been present when prayer was being 
offered,—I have chiefly women in my mind,—when I have seen the 
joining of the hands change about from minute to minute, taking 
every shape, from that of intense clasping to that of the scoop and 
the more restrained form proper to the precising of a petition. As to 
kneeling, it is common to many forms of strong emotion, including 
even sudden delight ; but in passionate prayer the attitude will often 
vary. The praying person will half or entirely raise himself, sway to 
and fro, clasp any near object, rise to his feet, and spread out the 
hands, then drop down on his knees, and so on. 

The three leading principles relied upon by Mr. Darwin in his 
investigations are—1. The principle of serviceable associated habits ; 
2. The principle of Antithesis ; and 3. The constitution of the nervous 
system independently, from the first, of the will, and independently, 
to a certain degree, of habit. The second of these principles, that 
of Antithesis, is not definitely referred to him in connection with the 
conventional attitudes of devotion ; but one can hardly conceive a 
case of expression in which, whatever value the principle has, might 
be more plainly drawn upon by the facts. The following passages 
will give some idea of the manner in which Mr. Darwin works the 
principle in question :— 

“We will now consider our second principle, that of Antithesis. 
Certain states of the mind lead to certain habitual movements, which 
were primarily or may still be of service ; and we shall find that when 
a directly opposite state of mind is induced, there is a strong and 
involuntary tendency to the performance of movements of a directly 
opposite nature, though these have never been of any service. * * 

“When a dog approaches a strange dog or man in a savage or 
hostile frame of mind, he walks upright and very stiffly ; his head is 
slightly raised, or not much lowered ; the tail is held erect and quite 
rigid ; the hairs bristle, especially along the neck and back; the 
pricked ears are directed forwards, and the eyes have a fixed stare. 
These actions, as will hereafter be explained, follow from the dog’s 
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intention to attack his enemy, and are thus, to a at oe, in- 
telligible. * 7 ai i 

“Let us now suppose that the dog ee discovers that the 
man whom he is approaching is not a stranger, but his master; and 
let it be observed how completely and instantaneously his whole 
bearing is reversed. Instead of walking upright, the body sinks 
downwards or even crouches, and is thrown into flexuous movements ; 
his tail, instead of being held stiff and upright, is lowered, and wagged 
from side to side; his hair instantly becomes smooth ; his ears are 
depressed and driven backwards, but not closely to the head ; and his 
lips hang loosely. From the drawing back of the ears the eyelids 
become elongated, and the eyes no longer appear round and staring. 
It should be added that the animal is at such times in an excited 
condition from joy, and nerve-force will be generated in excess, which 
naturally leads to action of some kind. * * e 

“As the power of intercommunication is certainly of high service 
to many animals, there is no @ priori improbability in the supposition 
that gestures manifestly of an opposite nature to those by which cer- 
tain feelings are already expressed should at first have been volun- 
tarily employed under the influence of an opposite state of feeling. 

* * * x * * * 

“Dr. Scott, of the Exeter Deaf and Dumb Institution, writes to 
me that ‘opposites are greatly used in teaching the deaf and dumb, 
who have a lively sense of them.’ ” 

The feeling of worship is, we all admit, a very complex one, but if 
there is anything to which it is directly antithetic it is the feeling of 
Authority. (That a savage may flog his fetich is, of course, not perti- 
nent to the case.) The attitude and gestures of authority are among 
the numerous types not considered by Mr. Darwin in this book ; but 
they are not unlike those of hostility—in which, of course, the sense 
of power is largely concerned—and these he has considered. What 
he has said of an angry dog is much to the point—even down to the 
wide-open eyes and all the rest of it. Under the feeling which induces 
us to give out authoritative commands, the back is even more than 
erected, the head is thrown firmly up, and, if Self-Esteem be strong, 
a good deal backwards. The whole attitude is rigid: the legs are 
firmly planted ; the arm is stretched stiffly forward ; the fingers, ex- 
cept the first, are usually drawn in tight upon the palm ; the first 
finger is stiffly extended; the eyes, wide open, are directed firmly 
upon the person addressed. ll this is, of course, the reverse of the 
ordinary attitudes of devotion ; and we may observe, in proportion 
as the tone of a petition acquires force and urgency, a tendency to 
glide into attitudes more or less closely approaching those of com- 
mand. The question whether man first experienced the feeling of 
command or that of worship, and which must be considered as the 
first term of contrast, may be deferred until we have, at least, found 
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a satisfactory number of the much-desired variations in the remoter 
crust of the planet. It is nearly as interesting as the inquiry whether 
the first chick came from an egg or the first egg from a chick, or a 
kind-o’-sort-o’ chick-god. 

Among the more expressive gestures which Mr. Darwin has not 
noticed are those of Vanity. These constitute a striking group. In 
a farce called, I think, “A Wife for an Hour,” a showily dressed 
housemaid is suddenly called upon to personate a lady. Of course 
she overdoes her part in some respects and underdoes it in others. 
The young gentleman who engages her puts her through her paces as 
well as he can at such short notice, and, among other things, he tests 
her walk. But he bursts into angry criticism as he takes a back 
view of the girl’s style of locomotion,—“ Don’t waggle so!” Now, 
the characteristic attitudes and gestures of the feeling of Vanity may 
perhaps all be summed up in the word waggle. The head, the shoulders, 
and the flanks all partake of the movements in question, and the effect 
is sometimes highly ludicrous. Of course women of fine natures or of 
much culture do not waggle, but whenever the feeling of vanity is 
excited the tendency is visible in almost all women ; and of the majority 
it may safely be said that they all waggle. An ordinary woman of the 
lower or iniddle class waggles the moment she puts on any article of 
dress which she fancies is caviare to the general. The phrenologist, 
in recounting facts of this kind, points to the situation of his organ 
of Approbativeness, to its much greater size in the heads of women 
than of men, and then says, “‘ Here we have the natural language of 
the organ.” Of course this is not satisfactory ; but as I firmly adhere, 
after many years of observation, to the Cranioscopy, I am bound to 
recall what the phrenologist would have to say. 

There is a form, a “ variation,” of waggling, which Mr. Darwin does 
not notice, though it is very noticeable, especially in children. He 
has much to say about the shrug of the shoulders, which in some 
people—(by no means in all *)—is the appropriate gesture of the 
sense of inability asserting itself. But there is another gesture, that, 
namely, of J won’t with reasons of vanity behind it ; the gesture of 
coquettish refusal, more or less angry, more or less humorous. This 
may be seen to great perfection in children, and in actresses of the 
stamp of Miss E. Farren, Miss Kate Santley, and so on. It consists 
in swaying the shoulders (not shrugged) backwards and forwards, and 
in a grown person is often accompanied with the devil’s tattoo beaten 
by the foot. When there is no element of pleasantry,—and no reserve 
of hesitation,—in the person ; especially if it be a child, the action is 
often very violent. But I think it is seldom seen at the very com- 


* I somewhere once saw the observation that no very conscientious man ever shrugs 
his shoulders. This is not true, but there is something in the remark—which must 
stand over for the present. 
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mencement of a contest between a child and its guardian. It comes 
on later, when submission would apparently involve a sacrifice of 
pride or vanity. But there is always some degree of indecision about 
the meaning of this gesture. 

In this respect it is nearly allied to another, which may be 
called the Deliberative gesture—the gesture of the Considering Cap. 
I have now before my mind an exact image of a great man of business, 
a chairman of a Parliamentary Committee on a private bill, settling, 
before affixing his signature, a very important clause in that bill— 
the Liverpool Improvement. I happened to be present at the later 
stages in committee of that ticklish measure, and was much struck by 
the picture presented by Mr. Ellice, the chairman, as he read some 
of the clauses for the last time. There was a brisk movement of the 
head and shoulders from side to side ; the whole figure being slightly 
agitated ; and the head every now and then steadying itself on its 
pivot, as a resolution was come to, upon the advisibility or inadvisi- 
bility of certain words. Every observant person is familiar with 
this gesture of the Considering Cap, and it is an interesting one to 
notice, especially where moral considerations are present to the mind 
of the person who, for the time, is the wearer of the cap. The phreno- 
logist would say, “‘ We have here the natural language of Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Firmness ;” and, at all events, the inde- 
cision of the person is shown in the swaying of the head from side 
to side, and the decision in the gradual subsidence of this and the 
related movements, in the steadying and erecting of the head. 

Not very far removed from this line of comment is that which 
brings us back for a moment to the gestures proper to contempt. 
Mr. Darwin refers to the snapping of the fingers by which some of us 
express sudden and decisive depreciation, and also to the use of the 
tongue for purposes of insult. Of the snapping of the fingers no 
explanation is suggested by Mr. Darwin or any writer whom he 
quotes. Two things strike me at once about this gesture. One is 
that the noise made in the process may not be an essential part of 
whatever fitness it may have for its purpose. It may merely derive 
its emotional significance from its use in cases where we snap aside or 
puff aside any small trifles that are in the way, or that we wish to 
project to a distance. Suppose you find a shot in a joint of a pigeon 
or partridge at a picnic—you take it up in your fingers, and then, 
perhaps, snap it away into the air. It is a ready way of getting rid 
of a very small thing, and it is accompanied with a little sense of 
power. Sometimes, again, we amuse ourselves with shooting, say, 
cherry-stones to a distance, with the finger and thumb—and the use 
of this snapping as a gesture of contempt might possibly refer itself 
to our habits in this and similar instances: 9. ¢d. It is of no more 
consequence than a thing that I can get rid of as lightly as a cherry- 
stone or a pea. 
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I do not, however, say that this is the case, and another thing at 
once arises in the mind. The snapping of the fingers is not so much 
a gesture of contempt in the strong sense as of the indifferent sense 
of superiority, a sense as of one who has overcome an obstacle or can 
afford to treat it with utter carelessness. Everybody knows at once 
what I mean. Lady Dundonald says, that when Dundonald had got 
her across the Border fairly married, he snapped his fingers and said, 
“T don’t care now, Mousey ; all the world can’t take you from me.” 
There seems to be some element of pleasure in the state of mind 
which leads us to express indifference by snapping our fingers. Now 
the snapping of the fingers is a common accompaniment of rustic 
dancing; and (like the use of the castanets) looks as if it were 
instinctively employed to emphasise, by the sound and by successful 
effort in overcoming slight resistance, the sense of physical power. 
There is usually some degree of buoyancy present in the emotion 
which leads us to snap our fingers. 

And the same idea of buoyancy comes to the surface, when we con- 
sider some of the signs more strictly proper to contempt. For example, 
when we say pooh! or pah! or bah! very emphatically, or thrust out 
our lips and make a puffing movement with our mouths. Mr. Darwin 
seems to think these movements with our lips are derived from the 
movements proper to spitting out something abhorrent, but that does 
not seem to me clearly made out. Every reader will call to mind how 
Mephistopheles says a love-sick fool is ready to puff away sun, moon, 
and stars to please a girl, and it is perhaps as plausible to trace some 
of the signs of contempt made with the mouth to the gesture with 
which we puff a feather or any other very light matter into the air. 

The lolling out of the tongue is, Mr. Darwin finds, universally 
employed as a sign of contempt. This is certainly not my observa- 
into. The protruding of the tongue, accompanied by the wagging of it, 
the distortion of the face, and certain sounds, is a common sign of 
contempt—and, take it which way you will, the facts look well suited 
to Mr. Darwin’s purpose. But very, very large ranges of observation 
are necessary before we form conclusions in these matters. Another 
explanation of the thrusting out of the tongue is suggested by a little 
reflection. And in no sense can the tendency to use any such gesture 
be called “innate.” Children catch the practice of each other, but it 
does not appear to come naturally to those who are well nurtured. 
And we must not forget here the admitted tendency to use the 
tongue as a sort of sympathetic rudder in a great many cases. All 
the children ever noticed by me had a way of putting out the tongue 
when writing, drawing, or painting, and in some other cases. And all 
children are told to put their tongues in, to cover their mouths when 
they gape or cough, and to turn away their faces if anything absolutely 
compels the opening of the mouth too widely. This is not the whole 
of what might be said (if this were a scientific periodical) ; and the 
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more I think of it, the less reason do I see for connecting some of the 
movements in question with the spitting out of offensive matters. 

On the subject of that half closing of the eyelids which sometimes 
accompanies the natural language of haughtiness and scorn, Mr. 
Darwin speaks as if the closing were meant to say that the despised 
person was not worth looking at. But is that so! Is it not rather 
that when the head is lifted upwards and backwards in order to give 
the feeling of as much distance in the way of height as possible being 
placed between the despiser and the despised, the eyelids partake of 
the general movement, and the eyes are made to look down upon the 
object of contempt? That is certainly the idea suggested by the 
photograph given by Mr. Darwin of a girl who is supposed to be 
tearing up the portrait of a contemned suitor—not at all that the 
eyes are veiled by the drooped lids because the thing or person is not 
worth looking at. 

On the subject of Shame, and Modesty, and Blushing, Shyness, &c., 
Mr. Darwin is exceedingly amusing in what he says, very acute, and 
perfectly fair and candid. The following anecdote is too good not to 
be quoted entire : 

“T will give an instance of the extreme disturbance of mind to 
which some sensitive men are liable. A gentleman, on whom I can 
rely, assured me that he had been an eye-witness of the following 
scene :—A small dinner party was given in honour of an extremely 
shy man, who, when he rose to return thanks, rehearsed the speech, 
which he had evidently learnt by heart, in absolute silence, and did 
not utter a single word ; but he acted as if he were speaking with 
much emphasis. His friends, perceiving how the case stood, loudly 
applauded the imaginary bursts of eloquence, whenever his gestures 
indicated a pause, and the man never discovered that he had re- 
mained the whole time completely silent. On the contrary, he after- 
wards remarked to my friend, with much satisfaction, that he thought 
he had succeeded uncommonly well.” 

The substance of what the great naturalist has to say upon the 
genesis of blushing iscontained in the passages now to be reproduced :— 

“‘ The fact that blushes may be excited in absolute solitude seems 
opposed to the view here taken, namely, that the habit originally 
arose from thinking about what others think of us. Several ladies, 
who are great blushers, are unanimous in regard to solitude ; and 
some of them believe that they have blushed in the dark. From 
what Mr. Forbes has stated with respect to the Aymaras, and from 
my own sensations, I have no doubt that this latter statement is 
correct. Shakspeare, therefore, erred when he made Juliet, who was 
not even by herself, say to Romeo (Act ii. sc. 2) :— 

“ Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face ; 


Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night.” 
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But when a blush is excited in solitude, the cause almost always 
relates to the thoughts of others about us—to acts done in their 
presence, or suspected by them; or again when we reflect what 
others would have thought of us had they known of the act. Never- 
theless one or two of my informants believe that they have blushed 
from shame at acts in no way relating to others. If this be so, we 
must attribute the result to the force of inveterate habit and associa- 
tion, under a state of mind closely analogous to that which 
ordinarily excites a blush ; nor need we feel surprise at this, as even 
sympathy with another person who commits a flagrant breach of 
etiquette is believed, as we have just seen, sometimes to cause a 
blush. 

Finally, then, I conclude that blushing, whether due to shyness— 
to shame for a real crime—to shame from a breach of the laws of 
etiquette—to modesty from humility—to modesty from an indelicacy 
—drpends in all cases on the same principle ; this principle being a 
sensitive regard for the opinion, more particularly for the depreciation 
of others, primarily in relation to our personal appearance, especially 
of our faces; and secondarily, through the force of association, and 
habit, in relation to the opinion of others on our conduct.” 

The whole of what Mr. Darwin writes upon these topics is full of 
that kind of candour which springs from high moral apprehensive- 
ness and from that only.* He is perfectly right in believing that we 
may blush in secret and for actions that have no (direct) reference to 
others ; but his explanation of the fact that we do not blush from the 
sense of guilt towards God, cannot, I think, be admitted. Nor, till 
the facts relating to the flush of silent solemn indignation have been 
co-ordinated, can his analysis of the subject of blushing be taken for 
complete. I know a man, who, when he was a boy, engaged in 
certain difficult tasks of self-culture, used to make record and sign 
vows to himself to do certain things. And to recall a breach of one 
of these vows was often accompanied by a blush—at night and in bed. 
It would, I fancy, take a great deal to persuade this man that his 
blushes had the precise remote parentage Mr. Darwin assigns to 
them. But as his sensations would prove nothing to anyone but 
himself, we will leave the subject for the present, simply repeating 
that the flush of moral indignation (—not necessarily anger, and not 
necessarily accompanied by any impulse to act—) must be more care- 
fully considered before we decide upon this question. There are 
other matters which also require (I think) more consideration than 
Mr. Darwin has given them ;—but he is permitted to do in a 
scientific work what I could not do in these pages without, perhaps, 


* Contrast—I quote at random, on the spur of the moment—Bacon, when he speaks 
of ‘‘the Anabaptists and other such furies,” and Milton, where he says, tenderly, 
“the Anabaptists, if we read them aright.” (Ido not forget Miinzer, or the differ- 
ence in dates.) 
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offending some readers. The taking “ offence” would be, in my 
opinion , quite without cause; but my literary experience does not 
encourage me to risk much in such cases. 

Some of the passages which relate to the erecting of the hair and 
feathers under certain kinds of excitement are highly interesting, and 
the interest of the text is admirably seconded by that of the illustrations. 
The picture of a swan ruffled with anger, and of a mad woman with 
her hair on end, are capital. It appears to be not uncommon for the 
medical and other attendants of mad people, to be able to judge of 
their condition, considered as favourable or unfavourable, by the 
smoothness or roughness of their hair. It is a very, very curious 
subject, and poetry, classic and not classic, is full of suggestions about 
it. Take a passage which occurs to me at once. It is from the speech 
of Comus when he first hears of the singing of the lady :— 


+. 2 & « » « Mhevery tal 
Smoothing the raven down of darkness till it smiled.” 


Or take the repeated references which occur in the poets to the 
effect of beauty in “sleeking” or smoothing water. There is one 
in Bulwer Lytton’s “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” but I can only recollect 
it with a gap— 

“The moon on the Latmos mountain 
Her pining vigil keeps. 
And the crystal lymph 
Bewails the nymph 
Whose beauty sleeked the streams.” 


“ Bulwer all over!” says the reader—but that is not the point. It 
is a fact which any sensitive person may verify for himself that, 
under the influence of tender caresses, the skin does actually take on 
additional smoothness—accidental local roughnesses tending to dis- 
appear. Then, when we caress another we experience a strong desire 
to stroke the hair. In the case of men caressing women and children, 
this will be at once admitted, but it is so with men caressing men. 
I have read that Mendelssohn would sometimes turn to a dear friend, 
and, stroking his hair, say, softly, ‘‘ Edouard,” as if Edward had beena 
child. 

In this connection the gesture of benediction, which is so far 
instructive that it suggests itself to most of us apart from all teaching 
or imitation, occurs to me. You may notice it inchildren who have 
incidentally to protect still younger children—I do not now refer to 
the stroking caress, but the real, genuine “‘ imposition of hands.” 

Mr. Darwin could not, of course, overlook kissing. And he makes 
the following remarks :— 

“We Europeans are so accustomed to kissing as a mark of affec- 
tion that it might be thought to be innate in mankind ; but this is 
not the case. Steele was mistaken when he said, ‘ Nature was its 
author, and it began with the first courtship.’ Jemmy Button, the 
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Fuegian, told me that this practice was unknown in his land. It is 
equally unknown with the New Zealanders, Tahitians, Papuans, 
Australians, Somals of Africa, and the Esquimaux. But it is so far 
innate or natural that it apparently depends on pleasure from close 
contact with a beloved person ; and it is replaced in various parts of 
the world by the rubbing of noses, as with the New Zealanders and 
Laplanders by the rubbing or patting of the arms,” &c. 

But how do the facts cited by Mr. Darwin prove that Steele was 
wrong? Here again we come upon the difficulty about the use of 
such words as “ innate” and “natural.” Kissing proper is only one 
of a group of expressive movements all closely related to each other ; 
and among them is that of biting, considered as expressive of affec- 
tion. Every fond mother knows what it is to want to eat her child, 
and many mothers and fathers, too, know what it is to bite, out of 
mere love. Animals do it ; and though a late school of poets has 
been severely criticised for introducing biting or “ munching” into 
their poetry as a natural and not extraordinary caress, the thing is 
no modern innovation. Such passages as— 


“. . . . Shoulders white, 
Fit for Venus’ pearly bite,” 


have been quite common in all erotic poetry. Any one who sees how 
directly some of this makes, at first sight, for Mr. Darwin’s thesis, is 
welcome to laugh at my candour and say, ‘‘Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou maladroit penman.” But things can wait. 
This may be permitted to introduce a word or two concerning what 
Mr. Darwin has to say of the use he made of works of art in his 
investigations :—“‘I had hoped to derive much aid from the great 
masters in painting and sculpture, who are such close observers. 
Accordingly, I have looked at photographs and engravings of many 
well-known works, but, with a few exceptions, have not thus pro- 
fited. The reason, no doubt, is, that in works of art, beauty is the 
chief object ; and strongly contracted facial muscles destroy beauty. 
The story of the composition is generally told with wonderful force 
and truth by skilfully given accessories.” Upon this it is surely not 
unimportant to remark that, although Mr. Darwin may not have 
found the study of pictures and statues very useful for his purpose, 
others might find them useful for theirs in taking some other view of 
the question. There is also nothing disrespectful in suggesting that 
a very special sensitiveness is necessary for the proper examination 
of works of art for any purpose relating to expression. And this 
easily connects itself with the idea Mr. Darwin’s book certainly leaves 
upon my mind, that he has paid too little attention to the shadings- 
off of emotive expression. But this is only an observation of mine, 
not a complaint. Works of art would, I believe, be found very sug- 
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gestive, taken from this point of view, whatever might be the final 
thesis of the investigation. 

And this naturally brings us to music. First let us take the 
following :— 

“That animals utter musical notes is familiar to every one, as we 
may daily hear in the singing of birds, It is a more remarkable fact 
that an ape, one of the gibbous, produces an exact octave of musical 
sounds, ascending and descending the scale by half-tones ; so that 
this monkey alone of brute mammals may be said to sing. 
+» % - . + + . It has lately been shown that some 
quadrapeds ponent lower in the scale than monkeys, namely rodents, 
are able to produce correct musical tones: see the account of a sing- 
ing hesperomys, by the Rev. S. Lockwood, in the ‘American Natu- 
ralist,’ vol. v., December, 1871, p. 761.” 

Is Mr. Darwin aware that it has been denied by musical autho- 
rities that there are any really melodic intervals in the song of 
birds ?—a view which, however, I do not quote in order to main- 
tain it. 

The following is very interesting, chiefly because of the very vague 
language about some sort of sympathy, to which we find great natu- 
ralists reduced when they approach certain topics :— 

“There are other actions which are commonly performed under 
certain circumstances, independently of habit, and which seem to be 
due to imitation or some sort of sympathy. Thus persons cutting 
anything with a pair of scissors may be seen to move their jaws 
simultaneously with the blades of the scissors. Children learning to 
write often twist about their tongues as their fingers move, in a 
ridiculous fashion. When a public singer suddenly becomes a little 
hoarse, many of those present may be heard, as I have been assured 
by a gentleman on whom I can rely, to clear their throats ; but here 
habit probably comes into play, as we clear our own throats under 
similar circumstance. I have also been told that at leaping-matches, 
as the performer makes his spring, many of the spectators, generally 
men and boys, move their feet ; but here again habit probably comes 
into play, for it is very doubtful whether women would thus act. 
Music often produces another peculiar effect. We know that every 
strong sensation, emotion, or excitement—extreme pain, rage, terror, 
joy, or the passion of love—all have a special tendency to cause the 
muscles to tremble ; and the thrill or slight shiver which runs down 
the backbone and limbs of many persons when they are powerfully 
affected by music seems to bear the same relation to the above 
trembling of the body as a slight suffusion of tears from the power of 
music does to weeping from any strong and real emotion.” 

In the last story of “ Lilliput Legends ”—a story in which, to use 
the words of the author, certain pans-pipes “turn out,” in the hands 
of a certain musical maiden, “to be real pipes of Pan,” there are such 
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reiterated references to “ tears all down the ribs,” the “warm shiver,” 
the propagation of the warm shiver by sympathy, as in the case of 
gaping, and the subject of “trembling” as one which very few 
people understand, that it is natural to suppose the author of those 
absurdities has thought about the subject. Perhaps he has. 
But Mr. Darwin has some still more specific sentences concerning 
music :— 

“In considering the mode in which vocal utterances express 
emotion, we are naturally led to inquire into the cause of what is called 
‘expression’ in music. Upon this point Mr. Litchfield, who has 
long attended to the subject of music, has been so kind as to give me 
the following remarks :—‘The question, what is the essence of 
musical “ expression” invokes a number of obscure points, which, so 
far as I am aware, are as yet unsolved enigmas. Up to a certain 
point, however, any law which is found to hold as to the expression of 
the emotions by simple sounds must apply to the more developed 
mode of expression in song, which may be taken as the primary type 
of all music. A great part of the emotional effect of a song depends 
on the character of the action by which the sounds are produced. In 
songs, for instance, which express great vehemence of passion, the 
effect often chiefly depends on the forcible utterance of some one or 
two characteristic passages which demand great exertion of vocal 
force ; and it will be frequently noticed that a song of this character 
fails of its proper effect when sung by a voice of sufficient power and 
range to give the characteristic passages without much exertion. 
This is, no doubt, the secret of the loss of effect so often produced by 
the transposition of a song from one key to another. The effect is 
thus seen to depend not merely on the actual sounds, but also in part 
on the nature of the action which produces the sounds. Indeed, it is 
obvious that whenever we feel the “expression” of a song to be due 
to its quickness or slowness of movement—to smoothness of flow, 
loudness of utterance, and so on—we are, in fact, interpreting the 
muscular actions which produce sound, in the same way in which we 
interpret muscular action generally. But this leaves unexplained the 
more subtle and more specific effect which we call the musical 
expression of the song—the delight given by its melody, or even by 
the separate sounds which make up the melody. This is an effect 
indefinable in language—one which, so far as I am aware, no one has 
been able to analyse, and which the ingenious speculation of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer as to the origin of music leaves quite unexplained. 
For it is certain that the melodic effect of a series of sounds does not 
depend in the least on their loudness or softness, or on their 
absolute pitch. A tune is always the same tune, whether it is 
sung loudly or softly, by a man or a child ; whether it is played on a 
flute or on a trombone. The purely musical effect of any sound 
depends on its place in what is technically called a “scale ;” the same 
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sound producing absolutely different effects on the ear, according as it 
is heard in connection with one or another series of sounds.’ 

“Tt is on this relative association of the sounds that all the essen- 
tially characteristic effects which are summed up in the phrase 
‘ musical expression’ depend. But why certain associations of sounds 
have such-and-such effects is a problem which yet remains to be 
solved.” 

It is rather curious that a good many years ago the writer of these 
lines had incidentally to take up the very topic started by Mr. Litch- 
field, and then printed the following paragraph :— 

“Archbishop Whately, speaking of what he calls “totality (or 
eusynopticity) ” of mind, says, ‘it enables its possessor (among other 
advantages) to acquire and retain things which can be formed into a 
system, and, as it were, tied into a bunch.’ So far good. It is of 
the elucidating comparison that I complain. ‘In this respect, it 
(totality) is like an ear for music (which indeed in its own way may 
be called a species thereof), for I do not know that those who have 
an ear retain single sounds better than others ; but they are enabled 
to retain a vast number, by means of their mutual relation in a tune. 
That their remembrance of a tune is not the collective remembrance 
of the individual notes, but of their mutual relation, is quite evident 
from this—that if they begin any tune in a higher or lower note 
than they heard it, they will go all through the same, and thus bring 
out notes which it is conceivable they never heard in their 
lives.’ 

“Ts there anything peculiar in this ‘ totality’ of the musical faculty, 
which makes it especially eligible for comparison? Is not the com- 
bining power the manifestation of the higher exercises of every faculty 
of the human mind (whatever one’s metaphysics), as you ascend from 
simple perception? Is the x of the gamut—the object of the musical 
faculty—more definable than the + of the numeration table—the 
object of the arithmetical faculty? Is it any more a matter of ‘rela- 
tion’? J cannot see it. And I should say precisely the same of the 
faculty of ‘ casuality,’ or of ‘comparison.’ I apprehend—appealing 
both to my own consciousness and observation—that it is an error to 
suppose that musical people do not perceive in single sounds qualities 
which unmusical people do not. A million men would receive a 
million different impressions through the ear of the same note of a 
bell, and each one would remember it differently. A single sound 
may be musical or unmusical, as we all know. The statement that 
music depends upon the relations of sounds amounts, I think, to 
nothing but a truism. Upon what relations? Not upon those of 
time or succession, for-—not to refer to the nations whose music was 
almost wholly rhythmical, and would not be recognised under that 
name by us—we all know persons who have the keenest ear for the 
‘music’ of music, and almost no perception of time or rhythm. 


As 
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The statement, then, comes to this—music lies in the musical rela- 
tions of sounds! Would not the accurate statement be, Music lies in 
the musical quality of sounds (7.e., in the z which is the object of a 
certain perception), and a musical composition is a combination of 
musical sounds, resulting from the musical faculty, joined to other . 
faculties, in a high degree of activity? A musical composition 
includes—I. Tune. II. Time. III. Rhythm, accent, or momentum. 

Let me be understood. I do not deny that the exercise of “totality” 
is like that of “a good ear”—only, that it is more like that than 
like the exercise of any other good natural gift the arithmetician’s, 
the painter’s, the mechanist’s. Combination is the flower and crown 
of every faculty ; but its fundamental action is an ultimate fact not 
admitting of any such definition as the passage from Whately seems 
to imply for music.” 

This was written in haste for a periodical, and it is not as well put 
as it might be—but I still adhere to it. In other words, I think the 
question is discussed at a gratuitous disadvantage if we treat the case 
of Music as one by itself. 

Lastly, I cannot omit, as an act of justice, calling attention to the 
general principles of pathognomy laid down by Spurzheim. His 
purpose was physiognomical ; but the reader of Mr. Darwin’s book 
will be struck with the correspondences between these “ principles ” 
and those brought out by the great living naturalist, when the object 
is not physiognomical. Spurzheim’s general principles are as 
follows :— 

“], Assoon as any faculty of the mind is active, all the bodily parts 
which contribute to the performance of the respective function enter 
into action. 

2. All motions and all activity of the auxiliary parts are adapted to 
the performance of the function. 

3. Though the activity of only one part be necessary to any 
function, yet all other similar parts enter into action. 

4. Ifany internal faculty be active, and somewhat energetic, though 
no function is produced, yet the external expressions take place con- 
formably. 

5. All external expressions are concordant over the whole body. 

6. The external expressions are stronger or weaker according to 
the activity of the faculties ; and they are modified in different nations, 
individuals, temperaments, and ages ; but the essential is everywhere 
the same. 

7. The motions and attitude of the body are modified according to 
the seats of the organs. 

8. External expressions are either transitory or permanent. 

9. Pathoguomy may be studied in respect to truth, or in respect to 
gracefulness. 

10. Finally, pathognomy is to be distinguished from pantomime.” 

VOL, XII. P 
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Note especially Number 4, for comparison with many passages in 
Mr. Darwin’s book. 

I beg the reader to receive these notes as what they are—the very 
first result of a first, and necessarily hasty, reading of Mr. Darwin’s 
book. It is not to that, however, but to a settled purpose of absti- 
nence (for the present) that he must attribute my utter silence as to 
the main thesis in the light of which Mr. Darwin’s book is written. 
But the subject of the Natural Language of Emotion is one which, 
according to promise, will be incidentally taken up from time to time 
in these papers, and I shall hardly be able to escape turning to Mr. 
Darwin’s book again and again. As the comments of differing persons 
constitute in all such discussions a portion of the evidence, I should 
add that I have carefully abstained from reading any reviews or 
notices of the work before us. 

On looking over these rough notes, I find one or two things which 
I had marked for immediate notice have been left out. The first is 
what Mr. Darwin says of a certain gesture expressive of surprise or 
astonishment :— 

“There is another little gesture, expressive of astonishment, of 
which I can offer no explanation ; namely, the hand being placed 
over the mouth or on some part of the head. This has been observed 
with so many races of man, that it must have some natural origin. 
A wild Australian was taken into a large room full of official papers, 
which surprised him greatly, and he cried out, cluck, cluck, eluck, 
putting the back of his hand towards his lips. Mrs. Barber says 
that the Kafirs and Fingoes express astonishment by a serious look, 
and by placing the right hand upon the mouth, uttering the word 
mawo, which means ‘ wonderful.’ The Bushmen are said to put their 
hands to their necks, bending their heads backwards. Mr. Winwood 
Reade has observed that the negroes on the West Coast of Africa, 
when surprised, clap their hands to their mouths, saying at the same 
time, ‘My mouth cleaves to me,’ z.e., to my hands ; and he has heard 
that this is their usual gesture on such occasions. Captain Speedy 
informs me that the Abyssinians place their right hand to the fore- 
head, with the palm outside. Lastly, Mr. Washington Matthews 
states that the conventional sign of astonishment with the wild tribes 
of the western parts of the United States ‘is made by placing the 
half-closed hand over the mouth ; in doing this the head is often 
bent forwards, and words or low groans are sometimes uttered.’ 
Catlin makes the same remark about the hand being pressed over the 
mouth by the Mandans and other Indian tribes.” 

In the Bible, covering the mouth with the hand is very often referred 
to, but usually I think the gesture there means that the person will 
not presume to speak ; and it is associated with awe or terror. But 
surprise and awe are kindred feelings; and two at least of the 
passages in question are worth quoting :—Job xxi. ver. 5, “ Mark me, 
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and be astonished, and lay your hand upon your mouth.” Micah vii. 
ver. 16, “The nations shall see and be confounded... . they shall 
lay their hand upon their mouth.” 

But the very first thing which struck me when I read the para- 
graph in Mr. Darwin’s volume was this:—The gesture is somewhat 
similar to that of putting the hand to the mouth or rubbing the chin 
when startled or “taken aback.” The gesture may I think be seen 
in Wilkie’s “Village Politicians,” and in one of two draught-players in 
another picture. At all events, it is a familiar gesture; and pro- 
bably many a reader does just what I often do when taken aback— 
puts his hand suddenly to his mouth, while the blood rushes into his 
head. The clasping of the head with one or both hands under any 
strong shock is common—as if to quell a sense of throbbing or 
splitting. 

Upon the subject of the traasmission of habits, I can mention a 
fact as curious as many of those which are familiar to students of 
such matters. A highly nervous gentleman, who had been a great 
writer of shorthand all his life, had a habit of sometimes writing it in 
the air with his index-finger. This habit was transmitted to one of 
his children, who, at a very early age, made, when excited, shorthand- 
writing movements in the air of the same kind as his father’s, The 
effect was so supremely, so unutterably ludicrous, that he was fairly 
laughed out of it, but the habit was what must be called a fixed one. 
It ought to be added that, from circumstances of age, &c., &c., it was 
clear the habit was not due to imitation. 

Under the word Admiration, Mr. Darwin begins thus, “ Little 
need be said on this head,” and his remarks only occupy seven lines! 
This is just one of the topics which ought to be found a fertile 
one—though it would not obviously lend itself to the final thesis of 
Mr. Darwin. 

I find I have omitted to refer to varouis minor gestures of rubbing 
or clasping the hands, e.g.,— 

. . . Inthe fulness of joy and hope, 


Rubbing the hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water,” — 


—which were to have been mentioned in connection with the dare 
manus gesture. But another time will do. 
Henry HOo.BgEacu. 
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Twas the year of the Great Snow. 


First the East began to blow 

Chill and shrill for many days, 

On the wild, wet woodland ways. 
Then the North, with crimson cheeks, 
Blew upon the pond for weeks, 

Chill’d the water thro’ and thro’, 

Till the first thin ice-crust grew 

Blue and filmy ; then at last 

All the pond was prison’d fast, 
Prison’d, smother'd, and fetter’d tight, 
Let it struggle as it might. 

And the first Snow drifted down 

On the roofs of Drowsietown. 


First the vanguard of the Snow ; 
Falling flakes, whirling slow, 
Drifting darkness, troubled dream ; 
Then a motion and a gleam ; 
Sprinkling with a carpet white 
Roofs, and swamps, and woodland ways, 
Thus the first Snow took its flight, 
And there was a hush for days. 


Mid that hush the Spectre dim, 

Faint of breath and worn of limb, 

Hoar-Frost, like a maiden’s ghost, 

Nightly o’er the marshes crost 

In the moonlight : where she flew, 
At the touch of her chill dress 

Cobwebs of the glimmering dew 
Froze to silvern loveliness. 

All the night, in the chill light, 

Quietly she took her flight ; 

Thro’ the streets she crept, and stayed 
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In each silent window shade ; 
With her finger moist as rain 
Drawing flowers upon the pane. 
On the phantom flowers so drawn 
With her frozen breath breathed she ; 
And each window-pane at dawn, 
Turn’d to crystal tracery ! 


Then the Phantom Fog came forth, 
Following slowly from the North ; 
Wheezing, coughing, blown and damp, 
He sat sullen in the swamp, 
Scowling with a blood-shot eye 
As the canvas-backs went by ; 
Till the north wind with a shout, 
Thrust his pole and poked him out ; 
And the Phantom, with a scowl, 
Black’ning night and darkning day, 
Hooted after by the owl, 
Lamely halted on his way. 
Then in flocks that ever increase 
Honk’d the armies of the geese, 
’Gainst a sky of crimson red 
Silhouetted overhead. 
After them in a dark mass, 
Sleet and hail hiss as they pass, 
Rattling on the frozen lea 
With their shrill artillery. 
Then a silence: then comes on 
Frost, the steel-bright Skeleton, 
Silent in the night he steals 
With wolves howling at his heels, 
Seeing to the locks and keys 
On the ponds and on the leas. 
Touching with his tingling wand 
Trees and shrubs on every hand, 
Till they change, transform’d to sight, 
Into dwarfs and druids white,— 
Icicle-bearded, frosty-shrouded 
Underneath his mantle clouded. 
And on many of their shoulders, 
Chill, indifferent to beholders, 
Sits the barr’d owl in a heap, 
Ruffled, dumb, and fast asleep. 
There the legions of the trees 
Gather’d ghost-like round his knees ; 
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While in cloudy cloak and hood, 
Cold he crept into the great wood :— 
Lying there in a half-doze, 

While on finger-tips and toes 
Squirrels turned their wheels, and jays 
Flutter’d in a wild amaze, 

And the foxes, hungry-jowl’d, 

Look’d out of their holes and growl’d. 
There he waited, breath’d, and cold, 
On the white and silent wold. 

In a hush sat the cold Thing, 
Looking north, and listening ! 

And the farmers drove their teams 
Past the woods and by the streams, 
Crying as they met together, 

With chill noses, “ Frosty weather!” 
And along the iron ways 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the sleighs. 

And the wood-chopper did hie, 
Leather stockings to the thigh, 
Crouching on the snow that strew’d 
Every corner of the wood. 

Still Frost waited, very still ; 

Then he whistled, loud and shrill ; 
Then he pointed north, and lo ! 

The main army of the Snow. 


Black as Erebus afar, 

Blotting sun, and moon, and star, 

Drifting, in confusion driven, 

Screaming, straggling, rent and riven, 

Whirling, wailing, blown afar, 

In an awful wind of War, 

Dragging drifts of dead beneath, 
With a melancholy groan, 

While the fierce Frost set his teeth, 
Rose erect, and waved them on! 


All day long the legions passed 
On an ever-gathering blast ; 

In an ever-gathering night, 
Fast they eddied on their flight. 
With a tramping and a roar, 
Like the waves on a wild shore ; 
With a motion and a gleam, 
Whirling, driven in a dream ; 
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On they drave in drifts of white, 
Burying Drowsietown from sight, 
Covering ponds, and woods and roads, 
Shrouding trees and men’s abodes ; 
While the great Pond loaded deep, 
Turning over in its sleep, 
Groaned ; but when night came, forsooth, 
Grew the tramp unto a thunder ; 
Wind met wind with wail uncouth, 
Frost and Storm fought nail and tooth, 
Shrieking, and the roofs rock’d under. 
Scared out of its sleep that night, 
Drowsietown awak’d in fright ; 
Chimney-pots above it flying, 
Windows crashing to the ground, 
Snow-flakes blinding, multiplying, 
Snow-drift whirling round and round. 
While, whene’er the strife seemed dying, 
The great North wind shrilly crying, 
Clash’d his shield in battle-sound ! 


Multitudinous and vast, 

Legions after legions passed. 

Still the air behind was drear 

With new legions coming near ; 

Still they waver'’d, waver’d on, 

Glimmer’d, trembled, and were gone, 

While the drift grew deeper, deeper, 
On the roofs and at the doors, 

While the wind awoke each sleeper 
With its melancholy roars. 

Once the Moon looked out, and oh! 

Blind against her face the Snow 

Like a wild white grave-cloth lay, 

Till she shuddering crept away. 

Then thro’ darkness like the grave, 

On and on the legions drave. 


When the dawn came, Drowsietown 
Smother’d in the snow-drift lay. 
Still the swarms were drifting down 
In a dark and dreadful day. 
On the blinds the whole day long 
Lights were lit and shadows flitted. 
At the inn in a great throng 
Gossips gather’d, drowsy-witted. 
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All around on the white lea 

Farm-lights twinkled drearily ; 

Not a road was now revealed ; 
Drift, deep drift, at every door, 

Field was mingled up with field, 
Stream and pond were smother’d o’er, 

Trees and fences fled from sight 

In the deep wild waste of white. 


Many a night, many a day, 
Pass’d the wonderful array, 
Sometimes in confusion driven, 
By the dreadful winds of heaven ; 
Sometimes gently wavering by 
With a gleam and smothered sigh, 
While the lean Frost still did stand 
Pointing with his skinny hand 
Northward, with the shrubs and trees 
Buried deep below his knees. 
Still the Snow passed ; deeper down 
In the snow sank Drowsietown. 
Not a bird stayed, big or small, 
Not a team could stir at all. 
Round the cottage window-frame 
Barking foxes nightly came, 
Scowling in a spectral ring 
At the ghostly glimmering. 
Old Abe Lenker at the Inn 
Heap’d his fire up with a grin, 
For the great room, warm and bright, 
Never emptied morn or night. 
Old folk shiver’d with their bones 
Full of pains and cold as stones. 
Nought was doing, nought was done, 
From the rise and set of sun. 
Yawning in the alehouse heat, 
Shivering in the snowy street, 
Like dream-shadows up and down, 
With their footprints black below, 
Moved the folk of Drowsietown, 
Tn the Year of the Great Snow ! 











POINTS OF VIEW. 


—o— 


Ir is very possible that many of my readers may regard this paper 
in a different light from what I do, but, nevertheless, I will anticipate 
the benetit of their doubt, and endeavour to illustrate an idea that 
must have struck many people, namely—the different ways people 
have of looking at things ; things being liberally construed. 

To commence, I think it may be safely assumed that we are, most 
of us, rather predisposed to think that the person who looks at a 
thing as we do takes the right view ; and a strong feeling of supe- 
riority, pity, or contempt, is generally the first and natural impulse 
towards the being who fails to see the beauties of a woman, a picture, 
or a horse that we admire. I, of course, for the moment, consider 
conventionalism as deposited on the shelf, as many of us are rather 
prone to look at things in what may be called the accepted light, or 
else to mount a platform, as it were, and adopt a character and tone 
of thought or feeling anything but our own. I suppose one half 
of the world, before taking any step, always ponders upon the 
manner in which that step will be regarded by the other half; and, 
indeed, the indefinite extent to which we are sat upon by our fear of 
doing or saying anything approaching the unconventional, is some- 
thing marvellous, when so few things are really worth the trouble 
we put ourselves to,—of considering what Mrs. Grundy will say of so 
and so. There is, of course, an essential difference in the way one’s 
tailor regards one’s promise to pay, and the spirit in which that 
promise is made ; but in this case there is a certain amount of obli- 
gation on one side,—an element that does not, as a rule, enter into, 
or account for, the general tendency we have to look at things in a 
different light. One’s rich or influential relations often seem smitten 
with dulness of vision when they fail to admit the justice or necessity 
of, in some way, rendering us assistance ; but this may be due to our 
want of perspicacity or our moral obliquity of vision. Whatever it 
may arise from, or be due to, however, this difference in looking at 
things is not altogether unrecognised, and I will pass on to an illus- 
tration embracing more unaccountable points of view. 

Let us imagine A., B., C., and D. undamaged partakers in a mildly 
disastrous railway accident. Now to A., who is nervous, the scene 
may be suggestive of sudden and violent death, painful operations, 
and horrors of every kind, and he may never recover from the shock 
to his nerves. B. may, on the other hand, be nearly wholly indiffe- 
rent to the sufferings of his fellow-passengers, so long as both his 
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person and pocket escape. C. may look at it statistically, and merely 
as one of the unavoidable and recurring accidents which must neces- 
sarily take place. D., though of a kindly nature, it may perhaps 
strike in a serio-comic light, through some peculiar feature which 
recalls to his mind some ludicrous incident, to the obliteration, for 
the time, of any other feeling. E. will, perhaps, not be so much 
affected by the sight, as regards the suffering of his fellow-passengers, 
as he will resent it intensely in the light of a wrong to the British 
public at large, and worry himself, and every one else, as to the 
cause of the accident ; and so on through the alphabet. 

Again, take a marriage in a family. The father, perhaps, looks 
upon it, in the abstract, as a good thing for his son, inasmuch as it 
may steady him, and furnish him with an incentive to work. The 
mother will very likely totally ignore this side of the question, and 
think her son is throwing himself away, and that he might have 
made a much better match. The sisters will probably wonder how 
on earth their brother can be so infatuated with such an inferior 
woman ; and the brother will not say much, but think that he could 
not have made such a fool of himself. The aunts will most likely 
denounce the married couple as two fools, and the marriage as an 
insane proceeding altogether ; whilst, on the lady’s side of the house, 
we should most likely meet with an entirely different set of opinions. 
Now who shail say which view is the right one? It is possible that 
there will be a certain small amount of truth in each individual view. 
There is, however, looking and looking, and some people look at 
things through coloured glasses. 

It is a curious thing, too, to note the different way in which 
nature affects or interests people. A grand mountain does not 
inspire all beholders with awe and a sense of the sublime, nor does 
the sea give every one an idea of space, power, grandeur, and depth. 
As a rule, I am inclined to think familiarity with nature, if it does 
not breed contempt, does not inspire any particular reverence. For 
instance, the miner is not at all impressed with the wealth and 
wondrous construction of the earth, but rather regards it as a means 
to enable him to revel in unlimited beer on Saturday night. The 
moon, I suppose, has as much weak sentiment to answer for as any- 
thing in nature, and I imagine it really does invoke whatever there 
is of pensiveness, melancholy, or sentiment in most people, though to 
the multitude it is entirely unsuggestive and commonplace. The 
professional way of looking at things is also a curious study, but this, 
I suppose, proceeds from the mind being trained in one groove, from 
which it finds it difficult to depart. In fact, the view one takes of 
right and wrong seems to me, in a great measure, dependent upon 
one’s rearing and education. At all events, when one takes the 
wrong view, it would be comforting to be able to lay the flattering 
unction to one’s soul that it is owing to one’s parents not having 
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successfully defined right and wrong: just as a pointer would be apt 
to regard larks as game, were he not otherwise taught. 

It may be said that life would not be tolerable if we all saw things 
in the same light. For instance, if all mankind, brought into contact 
with the object of my affections, regarded her, as I of course do, as 
the most beautiful and estimable of her sex, it would be—to put it 
inildly—rather overpowering. Suppose we all agreed in deeming 
Tennyson the greatest of our living poets, many an embryo poet 
would lack encouragement to rise. A certain amount of resistance, 
opposition, or difference in the way of looking at things seems to me 
necessary, or we should utterly collapse. What would steam be 
without resistance? I think, therefore, we may look upon oppositior, 
or difference of opinion, like gravitation, as one of Nature’s great 
laws ; and it certainly cropped up in the first place, as regards man, 
in a woman, viz., in Eve’s difference of opinion as to the advisability 
of eating certain fruit. 

The point, however, that appears to me difficult to ascertain, is, 
where this difference in looking at things first appears, and how it is 
caused? It seems the exception now, rather than the rule, that “as 
the cuck crows, so crows the cockerel,” and yet one would think this 
a natural state of things, as similarity in the way of looking at 
things must arise from the effect of early education and surrounding 
circumstances, and therefore must be, while the child is in its 
infancy, controllable to a certain extent by the parents. Cannot a 
generation be experimentalized upon? If any one—say Mr. Cole— 
would show us the right view to take of things in general? I sup- 
pose that it really depends more upon stomach, temperament, or 
intellect than anything else. It is to be hoped, however, that, upon 
the whole, there is a preponderance of people who look at things in 
a right light, over those who look at them in a wrong one. Here, 
however, I feel rather “ concluded,” as, after all, who shall determine 
which is the right and which the wrong view? Feeling that I am 
rapidly getting out of my depth, I will quit my subject here, before 
quite losing my feet. E. A. HELPs. 





OPHELIA. 


—_——— 


Weary with loving and regret, » 
My brain is worn, mine eyes are wet ; 

One thing alone may help me yet, 

One solace bring me rest. 





The warm flood winds in meadows brown, 
And draws the pretty daisies*down, 

It cannot hurt them much to drown 

In death’s green water-nest. 


Gone without warning otherwhere 
My lover leaves me to despair. 
Sorrow and love are sore to bear, 
Love goes and sorrow stays. 


O father dead, O love untrue, 

Lips at whose touch mine own grew new, 
As broken flowers revive with dew 

And die in droughty days. 


My father in his grave is fair, 
The shroud is round his silver hair ; 
I love the hand that laid him there, 
And wrought my bosom’s woe. 


O pale dead father laid in night, 

My bud of spring is slain with blight, 
My soul is weary of the light 

And lonely ; let her go. 


I weep indeed ; and both are gone— 
Ah, most I love the cruel one, 

Who loved me once, now loves me none, 
Dear author of my fears. 


And so I wander by the brim, 
And gather buds to think of him, 
And find their eyes are dewy-dim, 
As mine are wan with tears. 
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The sad sweet avens as in dream, 
Bends o’er the bosom of the stream, 
And hangs her rosy head ; I seem 
Like this deserted bloom. 


The fishes watch her, amber-eyed, 

The tide-grass swims from side to side, 
As sweetly will the river glide, 

And kiss me in my tomb. 


And he—God knows !—when nestlings break 
Their eggs next summer, and the lake 

Is sown with snowy hawthorn flake,— 

May wander one day here, 


The darling of my troth and trust, 
When he is crowned and I am dust, 
May lean and weep—ah, but he must— 
At least one little tear. 


Into my river-urn, when bees 

Are roving, and the skics at peace, 
And love, my pain, at case, at ease, 
In my sweet water-bier ! 


J. LeIceEstER WaRREN. 
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——o—__ 


Mucu as the canons of scientific criticism have been changed in the 
course of the last century, it may be doubted whether the prevailing 
tone of art criticism has not altered more. From Lionardo to 
Hogarth, the beautiful was handled as something positive and 
objective, a matter of rules and principles, proportions and formule ; 
while the scientific imagination was still allowed to run rampant 
amongst quiddities and qualities, appetites and faculties, amongst 
laws of nature as elastic as the precepts of art were precise. Now, 
on the contrary, science is almost afraid to trust its own collections of 
facts, when they seem most significant, lest an unlawful fragment of 
inference should be at the bottom of their unwonted intelligibility ; 
and art, to complete the contrast, breaking away from its backboards 
and calisthenic exercises, tends to resolve its precepts into a series of 
sugared epithets and ecstatic imagery. Thus the sister Muses have 
still too little in common for Mr. Darwin’s overtures to meet with 
much response even from painters, if any such there be, who aim 
consciously at anatomical consistency in drawing a face as well as a 
limb or torso. Yet the disappointment which he seems to have felt 
at not finding more confirmation for his theories of expression in the 
masterpieces of art will be shared by all who hoped his researches 
might throw a little reflex light upon the origin and nature of what 
is called Taste, the only and very uncertain guide left us in the 
search after actual and ideal beauty. He says: 

“Fourthly, I had hoped to derive much aid from the great masters 
in painting and sculpture, who are such close observers. Accordingly 
I have looked at photographs and engravings of many well-known 
works, but, with few exceptions, have not thus profited. The reason 
no doubt is, that in works of art beauty is the chief object, and 
strongly contracted facial muscles destroy beauty. The story of the 
composition is generally told with wonderful force and truth by 
skilfully given accessories.” 

But there are two points to be considered in connection with this 
paragraph, which, though lying partly outside Mr. Darwin’s main 
purpose, may help to explain the cause of his and our disappointment. 
In works of art beauty is a chief object, but it is not always the chief 
object ; and though strongly contracted facial muscles destroy beauty, 
Mr. Darwin nowhere proves that such contraction is an essential part 
of all expression of the emotions ; and the fact that such close observers 
as the great masters in painting attempt to represent expression with- 
out it is almost fatal to the assumption. 
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It is true that the pursuit of positive beauty of type is seldom 
combined with a strong feeling for the secondary and relative beauties 
of expression, and the highest perfection of the two may perhaps be 
incompatible. The Apollo and Venus of Greek art are divinely 
incapable of human passion, divinely indifferent to human sympathy ; 
and the only modern master whose works will bear comparison in 
this respect with those of antiquity—the artist of the Sistine Chapel 
—suggests, indeed, indefinite possibilities of passion, but does not 
particularize any one emotion in his most classically beautiful figures. 
There may be passions of any degree of strength behind the shell, 
but ideal physical perfection of type presupposes them all to be in 
equilibrium, or temporary repose. But there are long ages in the 
history of art in which no such type of human beauty is recognised, 
and it is obvious that, when this conception is wanting, art, if it is to 
live at all, must live either by idealising something besides physical 
beauty, or by reproducing the beauties of nature literally, or by 
representing natural objects which are not beautiful. Nearly all the 
best Christian art is of the first kind, which ranks the portraiture of 
the soul above that of the body, and would, if the choice were 
inevitable, prefer to sacrifice some portion of material grace rather 
than a particle of spiritual truth. While Italian art was religious, it 
was never reduced to these alternatives, and the questions discussed 
in Lessing’s Laocoén did not force themselves into consideration until 
the latter days of the Renaissance, when Pagan and Catholic art 
were empty and insipid to about an equal degree. ‘It is hard to 
conceive a sound theory of expression which should fail to draw con- 
firmation and illustration from the great dramatic paintings produced 
béfore that time; but Mr. Darwin’s face is set in an opposite 
direction to that of the idealists whose works he interrogates in vain. 
While he is looking backwards to distinguish causes, they aim for- 
wards at divining tendencies. He wishes to know when and why 
the first human animal drew back its lip, knit its brow, screwed 
up its eye, or wrinkled its cheek. They try to imagine angelic, 
diabolical, or heroic emotions showing through the features of a more 
or less ordinary man. If their inspiration is sound, the result is true 
prophetically, and the spiritual life tends to modify the physical type 
in the direction they indicate ; but they are only of use to the 
naturalist in so far as the modifications they represent are presumably 
a continuation of the line previously followed. We can understand 
a physician or an anatomist being interested in the splendid beauty 
of a Greek statue, and it is probable that almost every technical 
inaccuracy their fuller knowledge might detect could be excused or 
accounted for on some quasi-physiological pretext, of which the artist 
himself was most likely unconscious. Idealism is truthful so long as 
it observes the laws of nature while recombining her facts. But an 
artist with a sense of beauty naturally idealizes the normal state of a 
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subject, not its distortions, and all expression would be distortion of 
human beauty if it were the effect of surviving apeishness. 

If Italian painting throws as little light upon the origin of expres- 
sion as Greek sculpture does, the reason must be very different. The 
play of features is not yet made an end in itself, but it is freely 
admitted as an instrument in the main endeavour to represent 
idealized passions. It cannot be said that Michel Angelo’s “ Three 
Fates ” are expressionless, still less that they were made so in obedi- 
ence to a theory of feminine beauty, and yet “so much subtler is a 
human mind than the outside tissues which make a sort of blazonry 
or clock-face for it,” * that there would be something wanting to the 
painting if Atropos’ complacently malicious leer were the work of any 
determinable cluster of muscles. The muscles of the face are few, the 
thoughts they serve to express many ; ideal depth and range of ex- 
pression cannot be obtained by heightening the muscular action, be- 
cause, within so limited a surface as the human face, one contraction 
would fall foul of another, and the result be grotesque as well as false. 
Even an ordinary face often expresses composite emotions which cannot, 
so far as we see, be reduced to their physical elements. We know as 
a matter of reason that every effect must have a cause, and that when 
a face which has conveyed one idea to us ceases to do so, or conveys 
a different one, the face has undergone some sensible alteration. But 
the complexity of the effect produced gives a presumption against the 
simplicity of the cause. An infinite number of infinitely small modi- 
fications of form and colour, are the physical tokens of emotion ; and 
when, by some legerdemain, an artist with merely finite resources yet 
succeeds in suggesting more than even nature is wont to express, we 
should certainly expect his illustration of her laws to be an aid in 
deciphering their purport and origin. But idealism naturally dwells 
on the specific characteristics of the type to be idealized. Man is 
an emotional intelligence as well as an erect, bimanous mammal, and 
it is in the former character that the Italian masters choose to paint 
him; whence Mr. Darwin’s disappointment, for the development of the 
spiritual side of humanity reacts upon and disturbs the physical type. 
Yet the development is perfectly normal, and the subtler shades of 
feeling represented by a skilful brush will find their place at a later 
stage of the study of facial anatomy, supposing the natural history of 
expression ever to proceed beyond the most elementary knowledge. 

The first point is to recognise the composite nature of man as made 
up of “ame et la béte,” for the two have such very different emotions 
to express that it is scarcely possible for the same characters to serve 
for both. The human animal, like a dog or an ape, has appetites and 
impulses of which the gratification is necessarily pleasurable, and the 
reverse disagreeable. But to express a list of the passions after 
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Collins, or any ordinary moralist, requires resources much more varied 
than /a bete has at command. Every animal, man included, can look 
glad or sorry, friendly or irate, but the limits of physical expression 
are indicated by the incongruity which strikes us at the thought of 
an angry sheep, a pensive goose, a candid fox, or an affectionate tiger. 
These animals vary as much in feature as the men of one race ; but 
the moral or intellectual character of the species is regarded as fixed, 
and the cast of countenance that goes with it is often used as a type 
or standard of the expression natural to such a disposition. Mr. 
Darwin takes no account of association as affecting the interpretation 
of expression, as well as its origin, though, as there is an element of 
convention in every language, it is important to distinguish between 
signs which it is natural to make, and the influences naturally drawn 
from any given sign. The natural language of what may be called 
the animal passions, includes all varieties of gesture ; a dog’s tail is at 
least as sure an index to his feelings as his face, and all simple 
primitive emotions express themselves in attitude, as well as in 
grimace. It is not till the state of nature has been left behind that 
it becomes at once possible and necessary to judge of states of mind 
from the expression of the face alone. But when men are so far 
sophisticated as to check or conceal their natural gesticulations as un- 
dignified or dangerous self-betrayal, we can no longer be certain that 
even the muscles of their faces contract and relax in a perfectly natural 
manner. These muscles are less easily controlled than those of the 
body, but within certain limits they obey the will, and their habitual 
movements are even subjected to the fickle influence of fashion, as, for 
instance, the abnormal activity of the lachrymal glands in memoirs 
and romances of the cighteenth century, or the curl of the upper lip 
affected more recently by Byronic youths who were far from desiring 
to bite or rend anybody in real life. 

For this reason Mr. Darwin was no doubt right in thinking that 
expression can be most instructively studied in subjects who rarely 
pose for effect, «7. ¢., infants, the lower animals, the insane, and 
savages. But here a fresh difficulty meets us. Except in the case 
of the insane, whose passions are of course biassed by their infirmity 
or eccentricity of mind, the faces that are capable of telling a true 
story may, unfortunately, like the needy knife-grinder, have no story 
to tell. Children laugh and cry with more abandon than adults ; 
savages betray anger or astonishment more frankly than civilized 
travellers ; but the more elaborate, profound, and distinctively human 
emotions can scarcely be expressed in the faces of beings incapable of 
experiencing them, unless indeed the vocabulary of expression be more 
limited than is commonly thought, and tragic passions leave the same 
mark upon the features as brutish appetites. This is difficult to 
believe, and yet hard to disprove, because, in the first place, tragic 
passions are not common in real life, and in the second place, all the 
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habits of civilized society are calculated to restrain their full and free: 
expression, so that even when they prove too strong for restraint we 
cannot tell that their expression may not have been modified by the 
mere fact of having to overcome an artificial obstacle. The popular 
conception of such expressions as intense grief, horror, agony, hatred, 
despair, is, if not exactly conventional, derived from tradition, reaching 
back, perhaps, to an early state of civilization, when profound emo- 
tions were allowed free vent, but now preserved chiefly in the theatre 
and in the works of the old masters. Everyone knows what, for 
instance, Le Brun’s drawings of the passions are meant to represent, 
but very few are in a position to criticise the moral and anatomical 
truth of his delineation. It is impossible not to suspect that the 
amateur jury, empannelled by Mr. Darwin to pronounce upon Dr. 
Duchenne’s photographs of galvanized muscles, really made prints of 
this kind their standard. Lawyers and doctors of wide experience 
might be able to speak from observation and knowledge, but the 
general public does not see the working of deep feeling often enough 
to verify the traditional representation of its effects in the face. Even 
artists, whose instincts ought to be our surest guides, have to choose 
their models much as Le Brun selected his illustrations, taking faces 
that even in repose have something the look of the passion to be 
represented ; for he does not give the effect of different emotions on 
the same face, which might have been an instructive study; but 
avarice is always old ; devotion, feminine; anger, masculine ; joy, 
youthful ; while those forms of mental or bodily agitation that are 
not associated with any type of countenance nor with any particular 
age or sex, are much the least easily recognisable. 

Mr. Darwin’s volume will be generally thought to have given the 
coup de grace to the old-fashioned human vanity which led even Sir 
Charles Bell to admire the adaptation of the eye and mouth to the 
uses of the painter, and to account for the flexible beauty of their 
lines as an end in itself, or at most an end in conjunction with the 
further purpose of expressing the more delicate shades of emotion. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether any really natural and primitive 
expression owes its origin to its use as a means of communication. 
The cry of pain is not consciously a call for help, and extreme pain is 
scarcely common enough to give rise to a habit of crying out under 
it, because the qry might sometimes be serviceable in bringing help. 
The natural, visible, or audible effect of any emotion comes to be 
recognised as its sign, and is called its expression, as if the subject of 
the emotion were consciously or voluntarily working the muscles that 
are really stirred, as it were, accidentally, in consequence of their 
dependence on whatever organ is directly affected. But the associa- 
tion is first discerned by the spectator, and cannot obviously be dis- 
cerned until it is established as a tolerably universal fact. A kind of 
natural selection no doubt determines the survival of some grimaces 
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out of the infinite variety of which children, monkeys, and rustics are 
capable, and especially of those which are most easily made, recog- 
nised, and imitated ; but this is only another way of saying that those 
muscles which, from the nature of the organism, act most readily, tend 
to preserve and perpetuate their activity. Education, by introducing 
a fresh feeling of personal dignity, and developing a reluctance to 
display emotion on what may, on reflection, be thought insufficient 
grounds, checks the natural tendency of expression to become more 
varied with the development of new mental sensations, and thus the 
muscular movements continue to be most distinctly marked in animals 
and classes where they are really least expressive. This fact does not 
in the least interfere with the physical origin of all expression, but it 
allows us to conjecture that the expression of passions belonging to a 
late stage in the development of man’s spiritual nature will be deter- 
mined by other causes than possible utility. All the muscles are 
full-grown, and their habits of action are formed before they can be 
called on to mould the features of a Mater Dolorosa, a St. Catherine, 
ora St. John. New composite emotions may be expressed with the 
old muscles, without the emotion being on that account a lineal 
descendant of the animal impulse that first caused them to vibrate. 
And this is so much the case, that the most trustworthy idealized 
representations of passion seldom heighten the facial contractions ; 
shading and colour, and the all-important ‘expression of the eye are 
the instruments—not “skilfully given accessories ”"—by which great 
artists can make the same face tell one story or another. Generally 
the soul is added by the painter, for not one in a thousand lights, like 
Guido, upon an embodied tragedy, and in a mere portrait gives us 
Beatrice Cenci. 

The best models for the physical side of expression are taken from 
the uncultivated classes, who allow their muscles to work uncon- 
trolled ; but unless the artist can add an ideal depth of soul to the 
skeleton outline thence derived, he must either turn realist or fall 
into melodrama. To caricature a violent passion is comparatively 
easy, and implies only an ordinary knowledge of the anatomy of 
expression ; but it is not given to all would-be realists to be common- 
place with Dutch fidelity, or to make a fine art of observation. The 
best of the Dutch masters could see a common face exactly as it was, 
and were not afraid to paint it without an incongruous depth of 
expression ; accordingly their cooks and housewives have just as much 
individuality as belongs to ordinary features, and instead of a sham 
animation, are proved to be alive by the unmistakably real look of 
half vacant absorption with which they pursue their trifling avocations. 
The secret of the great humorists is to take a dozen different unso- 
phisticated faces and show in each one the working of the same 
commonplace feeling of wonder, amusement, discomfiture, or the like. 
Thus, without going outside the limits of truth in search of incom- 
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patible sensational effects, they preserved the stablé facts of expression, 
and profited by the infinite physical varieties of feature in the natural 
man to supplement, or even to supersede, their own invention. This 
variety helps no doubt to lead less conscientious observers to exag- 
gerate the copiousness of nature’s vocabulary, and to suppose that 
commonplace feeling is as various as its expression. And they have 
a further excuse in the instances which we meet with now and then 
of a face which bears permanently, and as it were constitutionally, 
the expression appropriated to a particular mental emotion. But 
English painters of the “ Derby Day” and “ Railway Station ” school 
are not content to reproduce faithfully well-selected models ; they 
aim at much more than this, and effect much less. They seem to 
wish to draw the abstract idea of a real British thief, beggar, police- 
man, daily governess, or what not, and as these are in truth beings of 
a very material order, the attempt to idealize them generally produces 
nondescript creatures, that seem to be on their way from a hair- 
dresser’s shop to the pages of the “London Journal.” Similarly in 
domestic scenes, the meetings, partings, and bereavements, so plen- 
tifully represented in our exhibitions, the artist never paints an 
honest low-life mother without trying to interpolate the idea of 
maternity, and every rustic lover is condemned to look a whole idyll, 
though his sraock may be a daub, and his corduroys decidedly out of 
drawing. Or, to take a single hackneyed subject, ‘ Learning to 
Read,” which must have appeared a dozen times at the Academy, the 
mother’s face always hints, in conventional language, at a dozen 
shallow sentiments, and yet fails to express a tithe of the reality 
possessed by a little Netscher on the same subject in the Peel Col- 
lection, which only aims at reproducing the absent languid attention 
with which a mother or anyone else listens to a child’s spelling 
lesson. 

The normal expression of the average human face when it is 
neither glad nor sorry, varies between one of placid unconcern and 
eager interest, but in both states of mind the lines are nearly un- 
changed ; it is the commonplace soul breathing life into the common- 
place body with the minimum expenditure of pure spiritual energy, 
and in proportion to the inactivity of the mind is the stability, the 
avis inertic of the material flesh and blood. It is with this last element, 
then, that a true realist would have to begin, and without prejudging 
the question whether the finer emotions ever lodge in a vulgarized 
shell, he would soon find in practice that all the eloquence of which 
an ordinary face is capable goes to express its everyday thoughts and 
feelings, so that it has nothing left to spare for sensational emergen- 
cies. It is related of Cooke the actor that his “snarling muscles ” 
were peculiarly powerful, which enabled him to assume a more than 
ordinarily bloodthirsty expression ; but the modern life-preserver is 
not wielded with the teeth, and there is therefore no reason, in the 
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nature of things, why a London burglar should have a murderous- 
looking countenance, except, indeed, as far as the habitual conduct 
reacts upon the bodily frame. An observer like Hogarth, who, 
according to Sir Charles Bell, represents in his drunkards all the 
physical symptoms of confirmed intemperance, would, no doubt, 
succeed in catching the brutal stolidity or animal ferocity which 
characterizes a typical member of the criminal classes. But a murder 
committed by accident, and in the way of business, would not per- 
manently affect the features of a naturally pleasant or intelligent 
face, and though it might for a time banish everything but a look of 
selfish concern, that would not, under ordinary circumstances, be dis- 
tinguishable from the excitement of a costermonger quarrelling for a 
farthing change. Similarly, the nearest female relative of our sup- 
posed criminal, if he were being tried for his life, would no doubt 
“await the verdict” in anxious suspense, but it does not follow that her 
face would wear an expression of more intense gravity than that of a 
modest housekeeper bargaining for stale greens on Saturday night. 
If this way of putting the case seems a little too strong we can allow 
something for the purely physical effects of serious excitement or 
terror in quickening the breath or driving the blood from the face, 
which the French so well indicate in the phrase, “ses traits s’altérent.” 
But this form of expression varies much with the individual constitu- 
tion, and though such affections supply the first hint for a physiog- 
nomical transcript of the finer emotions, they have a much narrower 
range than even the primary passions, and stop short long before the 
complexities of civilised sentiment are attained. As has been said, 
the instincts of a tragic actor, and the imagination of great painters, 
are almost our only guides to the natural language of rare and intense 
passion, and it is about as reasonable to expect the persons casually 
implicated in a vulgar modern melodrama to display a sudden 
mastery of this language as to expect every aged pauper with un- 
dutiful children to talk like King Lear. 

We are far from wishing to maintain that the realist is not to 
paint expression ; on the contrary, our argument tends to call in 
question the primitiveness of such expression as does not fall within 
his province. To control the muscles of the face is a part of modern 
education, and it is because the lesson is so well learnt as to make 
models scarce, that the passive vacancy of the Dutch school is nearly 
the only expression that finds a true artistic utterance between the 
two extremes of impassioned ideal humanity and unrestrained animal 
spirits. The chief exception to the rule is one which helps to prove 
it. As Sir Charles Bell pointed out, it was an incalculable advantage 
to the artists of Italy and Spain to have the simple devotion of the 
peasants in both countries always before their eyes, so that they were 
able, as it were, to treat the religious sentiment realistically. But 
this sentiment is an acquired one in the first instance, and a long 
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course of unbroken traditional supremacy is needed for it to grow 
into the second nature of a whole class and overrule or absorb the 
personal idiosyncracies of its most sensitive members. In later times 
and northern countries we have nothing equivalent to this resource, 
for the derivative, pre-eminently civilized expression produced by 
voluntary restraint put upon the muscular movements of the face is 
not a suitable subject for artistic treatment. It may be a sign of 
much hidden meaning, but the meaning is intentionally hidden, 
and it is plainly absurd to try and represent at once the act of 
concealment and the thing concealed. And yet this is what 
scenes of domestic life, with titles like a three-volume novel, in 
nine cases out of ten, attempt to do for us under “realistic” 
treatment. 

When civilized children are carefully instructed not “to make 
faces,” as it is called, the indulgence of the propensity becomes 
associated with the idea of vulgarity ; and if we consider further that 
the three primitive emotions which the face of the human animal 
seems especially destined to express—mirth, grief, and astonishment 
—appear ridiculous when indulged in upon inadequate provocation, 
and that less provocation is required by the uneducated than by the 
critical mind, no further explanation is needed to prove that modern 
realistic art: is virtually restricted to the treatment of low life and 
comedy. Our first tendency perhaps is to suspect the great comic 
painters of exaggeration, but Teniers and Ostade are realists, in spite 
of the animation which makes their works so rich in illustrations of 
“strongly contracted facial muscles.” Hogarth’s observation, though 
quite as scrupulous and perhaps more varied, is less serviceable in this 
respect, because each picture, as a book in some satiric epos, had to 
tell a longer story than there was room for in the faces alone, so that 
in his case it is true that much of the wonderful variety of expression 
is helped out by “skilfully chosen accessories.” Nothing of course 
can be more truthful than such figures as the boy crying in his Noon, 
or the attention of the little student of the }@. Post. The Widnight Con- 
versation again is an admirable caricature, or scarcely a caricature, of 
the expression of human beings who have mislaid their minds in a 
punch-bowl ; but he was hardly psychologist enough to trace the 
slighter physical signs of moral degradation in a countenance still 
young and handsome. He was more successful in finding or invent- 
ing features of which the mere outline is humorous, like the project- 
ing underlip of the bear leader in Hudibras, which expresses comical 
remonstrance and defiance excellently, and could never be made to 
express anything else. In fact, feature rather than expression, is the 
natural province of caricature ; an exaggerated expression turns to 
burlesque, and changes its nature in the process ; but the humorous 
element in political or other personal caricatures, consists in giving dis- 
proportionate weight to some real characteristic, in developing some 
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faint resemblance to an absurd prototype, in seizing and accentuating 
a laughable or damaging analogy. 

Callot’s works ought to be of much service to the student of 
expression, but that great master of grotesque is too imaginative to 
be overtaken as yet by halting scientific inductions. We interpret 
ordinary gesture language too laxly not to miss some of the sig- 
nificance of his caricatures of it, but there is no mistaking his unri- 
vailed skill in giving a comic incongruity to mere attitude ; the fact 
that fluttering garments or brandished hats may make an integral 
part of the general effect, goes to show that what strikes us as 
expressive, often does so as a suggestion or reminder of some quaint 
analogy, rather than by any real or apparent show of purpose. This 
is the only way of accounting for the expressiveness of a whole com- 
position, which is as remarkable in some of Callot’s prints as in the 
most elaborate finished pictures. He has the art of making a group, 
as such, express a single feeling as well as an individual face might : 
his squares of infantry, advancing armies, or winding processions, 
have all a strictly individual character. The grotesques, strictly so 
called, seem to owe their comic power to the success with which they 
parody the structure of real organisms ; he makes a quaint chariot 
look somehow as if it were alive ; his griffins bark like dogs, and his 
salamanders swim as comfortably through the flames as a duck in a 
pond ; we feel sé non é vero, é ben trovato, but the monsters are all the 
time so very monstrous that it adds to the humour of the repre- 
sentation for them to look as much at home as if they were perfectly 
natural and orderly items in the scale of creation. We appreciate 
him best by comparing him with a predecessor of considerable merit 
in the same line, the elder Breughel, surnamed le dréle ; Callot has 
the spirit, Breughel only the bodily elements of drollery ; one creates, 
the other merely compiles, and the difference in the effect produced 
proves the impossibility of giving a true or plausible rendering of any 
particular expression without a previous conception and reproduction 
of the individual character as a whole. Even a goblin has a spiritual 
nature which determines the exsemble of his grimaces. Callot’s fine 
sense of the significance of attitudes makes him a reliable guide when, 
as not unfrequently happens, he draws an unmistakably expressive 
face, the expression of which we should nevertheless be very likely to 
interpret wrongly if the face were separated from its surroundings. 
Thus, in a small print of St. Thomas Aquinas praying, the head, 
taken by itself, might pass for an illustration of fear, as understood 
by Le Brun. In another series the strenuous exertion of men 
drawing a gun is very truly represented, but the faces alone would 
seem to represent pain, as may often be noticed in real life with 
swimmers, even when not conscious of making any painful effort. 
Chronic or prolonged distress gives a more pitiable expression than 
mere pain ; while fear, unless accompanied by pain, is often evidenced 
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by gestures of avoidance without any facial contraction. It is indeed 
a question whether the shrinking, the wish to avoid some present or 
expected danger, which is an essential element of fear, does not 
always, when the expression is natural and uncontrolled, betray itself 
in the attitude as well as in the face ; and then the subject would 
obviously be incomplete unless the connection, or correlation between 
the movements of the bodily and facial muscles had been determined. 
The fact is there are two kinds of fear; fear est evil should come, 
which is altogether mental, and only directly affects the nerves, 
while the expression of merely animal dread of an approaching injury 
cannot but be influenced by the kind of danger and the direction 
from which it seems to come. This is well illustrated in one of 
Brauwer’s tavern quarrels, where two very distinct and _ life-like 
pictures of fear—not pain—are presented by two men, one being 
throttled by a friend, and the other vigorously grasped by the hair ; 
the same desire to escape from an unpleasant predicament has to be 
differently expressed, because the danger comes from different 
quarters. Talk about expression in the abstract must always be 
rather unsatisfactory, for a really expressive illustration of fear, or 
anything else, will always have to express fear of some particular 
danger by some particular individual. The importance of attitude 
to the true representation of anger is nearly the same, as appears, to 
keep still to Callot, in one of his battle-pieces, where a terrible Turk 
is dealing a mortal blow with great naturalness and goodwill, though 
his turbaned head, divorced from its natural support, would be taken 
at most to express bright-eyed attention. 

The muscular contractions attendant upon laughter are of course 
amply illustrated by the Dutch painters from Teniers and Ostade 
downwards ; but we are not obliged to depend so much on their 
assistance here, which is the more fortunate, as an affection which 
consists in recurring changes can be much better studied from the 
living model than from the most faithful sketch, which can only fix 
the appearance of a single moment. Grave as the world is growing, 
a natural laugh may still be met with often enough for its expression 
to be universally recognisable ; and if the habits of observation, which 
Mr. Darwin seems to succeed in developing amongst his acquaintances, 
are extended to his readers, there will soon be no lack of theories of 
laughter as valuable as the following variation upon Mr. Darwin's, 
which, to be quite candid, was suggested by the smile of a single 
infant in arms casually met in Kensington Gardens. Mr. Darwin 
considers laughter in children as a sign of mere joy or good spirits, 
which, according to his principle of antithesis, vents itself in a sort of 
relaxation or rebound from every state or action associated with the 
sense of pain, and may also, as suggested by Mr. Spencer, naturally 
carry off its surplus unemployed energies along those muscular 
channels which yield readily to the slightest pressure. Mr. Darwin 
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admits the difficulty of connecting this account of the primitive 
affection with such a complex subject as the causes of laughter in 
adults, “Something incongruous or unaccountable, exciting surprise 
and some sense of superiority in the laugher, who must be in a happy 
frame of mind, seems to be the commonest cause.” But surely this isa 
much better account than the first of the laughter of children. If we 
consider for a moment that the first things at which a baby laughs are 
the antics performed by its seniors for its supposed entertainment, the 
accuracy of the description appears complete. When a fond parent 
tickles an infant’s cheek, or makes some strange sound or grotesque 
grimace, the first expression evoked is one of surprise or wonder what 
so irrational a proceeding may portend ; the astonishment is at first 
not unmixed with alarm, but the discerning infant speedily perceives 
that no injury is intended, and the tension of the expectant muscles 
thereupon relaxes, with an impetus that carries them pendulum-wise 
past the point of placid repose. The act of relaxation is pleasurable 
in two ways, as associated with the feeling of relief that what began 
by exciting surprise did not proceed to excite tears, and also with the 
feeling of complacency in the triumphant exercise of penetration which 
discovered the object under consideration to be nothing worse than 
ridiculous. The iteration in laughter might be explained partly by a 
voluntary attempt to reproduce a pleasant experience, partly by the 
tendency of the pendulum to swing a second time when it has swung 
a first, while the convulsion of the diaphragm and the cachinnatory 
sounds would follow from the tendency to hold the breath at the 
moment of astonishment and to regulate the subsequent gasps of 
amused relief. According to this view, infants and the most 
cultivated philosophers would have the same sense of humour : older 
children and the half-educated laugh from habit, nervousness, 
imitation, or fashion, on occasions which it is impossible to explain by 
any consistent theory of the ridiculous. 

It would probably be difticult to exaggerate the influence of imita- 
tion in fixing and perpetuating the forms of facial expression, whether 
in smiles, frowns, or any other apparently more arbitrary signs. In 
children it is very often impossible to distinguish between the effects 
of imitation and inheritance, though there is no mistaking the result 
when the two act together. Unconscious, instinctive imitation is 
happily illustrated in more than one of Ostade’s works, as where an 
elder sister reproduces the grimace of a baby who is declining a spoon- 
ful of broth ; and still more unmistakably in a scene where a boor is 
reading the newspaper with evident difficulty, and the faces of the 
listeners all reflect his mixed expression of deep attention and amused 
pride in his own success. But imitation can only influence what may 
be called active, or positive expressions; when the muscles .are 
neutral, and the eye only seems to speak, the expression is apt to be 
uncertain, and, especially in the case of children, the spectator often 
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adds irrelevant associations of his own. Thus the pathetic look of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's little “Strawberry Girl” is due to her brown liquid 
eyes, which are large enough and pretty enough to tell the whole 
story of a woman’s love, sorrow, or anything else, though the tiny 
maiden was not necessarily melancholy because she was born with one 
beauty full grown. On the other hand, the precocious air of deep 
reflection with which some babies wrinkle their foreheads and screw 
up their eyes, while others, reclining in their perambulators, view 
creation with a placid, penetrative gaze, as if they were deep in meta- 
physical problems, may, after all, be only a fair index to the mind 
within ; for it is a question worthy the attention of philosophers 
whether what we call innate ideas and necessary forms of thought are 
not really the result of these infant meditations ; the first fruits of 
inductive experience, condemned to solve, as it can, the problem of 
thinking without words. It is in half conventional signs and gestures 
that imitation has most scope, and a very trifling natural impulse 
would be enough to account for the origin of most easy and significant 
grimaces ; the muscles of the face, as we see in monkeys, would rather 
be uselessly employed than left altogether idle. In man, moreover, 
as a gregarious animal, there seems to be an involuntary tendency to 
share the emotions witnessed, as well as merely to reproduce their 
expression. As Mr. Darwin once observed, a child’s instinct is to cry 
when it thinks its nurse is going to do so; and this habit of feeling 
and acting in flocks has, probably, had more to do with the develop- 
ment of specific varieties of expression than their, in any case, slight 
and remote utility. A truly consistent utilitarian is the last triumph 
of evolution, and there is no reason to suppose that even monkeys 
come much nearer to that high ideal than ordinary men, who agree 
to this day in living the same lives, talking the same talk, eating the 
same food, wearing the same clothes, building the same houses, though 
many of them are perfectly convinced that the lives are useless, the 
talk dull, the food ‘unwholesome, the clothes ugly, the houses incon- 
venient. It is a comparatively small matter that they should make 
the same faces ; but it is contrary to all analogy to suppose that their 
fashions in that solitary particular were the work of sound, practical 
reasoning. 
H. Lawrenny. 
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CHAPTER V. 
JOSEPH KINLEY’s LODGER. 


Hector Browne and Joseph Kinley did not fall out about terms, so 
the lodger was received that evening. 

It seemed as if something more than chance had led him to this 
spot ; as if a much more subtle enemy of Kennedy than himself had 
guided his steps thither to keep his vengeance alive with the sight of 
the happiness that had been snatched from him. 

He never reasoned with himself on the great difference there was 
between this marriage and his own—uever heeded that, while Alice 
luved her husband as truly as he loved her, Margaret Dawson had 
never even professed to love him. He saw only their happiness, 
and persuaded himself his own would have been as great but for 
Kennedy’s baseness. 

In the hazy August morning when he woke and heard Joseph at 
work in the garden, and Alice’s light step about the house, he sprang 
from his bed as if some voice had urged him to be more speedy in his 
vengeance. 

In the long sweet August evenings, when the moonlight threw the 
quivering jasmine shadows on the cottage walls, and the birds 
twittered as if they would never go to sleep—when the house was 
hot and the garden pleasant—he sat on the bench smoking, and 
watching the young people as they stvod at the gate looking through 
the trees down upon the Alwy, or at the hill bchind them, covered 
with golden bouquets of wheatsheaves. 

By the hour he watched them and suffered, and every pang was 
added to Kennedy’s account. It is strange that love so true and 
sweet should have nourished a hatred like his, and added to its 
growth and strength ; strange that everything evil in Hector’s heart 
should thrive so fearfully in such a spot and among such people. 
Even Hector felt this, and would mutter to himself, as he sent whiffs 
of blue smoke into Joseph’s lilies and roses, and listened to the 
nightingale’s singing in the lane, “Truly, the devil has strange work- 
shops.” 
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Joseph Kinley had an immense respect for his lodger. His silence 
and occasional fits of impatience he attributed to his being absorbed 
in business. His knowledge on everything connected with ships was 
a source of unfailing wonder and admiration to the young man, who 
was radiant whenever he could get Hector to talk of his early 
voyages. As to the other men at Plugger’s, he puzzled them 
greatly. 

He so carefully veiled his mental habits from the world, that it was 
not easy for anyone to penetrate to his mystery. He was seen generally 
to look involved in thought, tending towards gloom ; to change to a 
jovial expression when unexpectedly spoken to; to be in other respects 
undemonstrative in speaking to and acting with his fellow-workmen, 
till some slight annoyance that he felt as serious would stir him, and 
then he would be found to be roused quite unexpectedly into sudden 
and inexplicable fury, and for a brief while would rage like a mad- 
man, and no one feel safe near him. But such fits soon passed. With 
a sullen aspect he would, perhaps, then say a few words expressive, 
or meant to be expressive, of regret to the persons he had most out- 
raged by his violence, and again resume his ordinary attitude of fixed 
stolid impassibility. 

One only clue could his comrades get to his state of mind, and that 
did not guide them far. If by chance any of them ever happened to 
let Hector know they were in possession of a newspaper—no matter 
what its date or what its country—they knew no rest till they had 
lent it to their ill-conditioned fellow-workman, who always treated it in 
the same way—that is, put it into his pocket while they were present ; 
kept it perhaps for a day or two, not being a very quick reader ; then 
gave it back, with as much warmth of tone in his thanks as he was 
ever known to use. 

This particular trait of Hector’s tastes or desires became so well 
known in the circle about him that at last he was rarely a day with- 
out receiving papers from one quarter or another. 

August passed away, and the finest days of September. The tall 
hollyhocks began to open in Juseph’s garden, and the apples to fall. 
Still Hector’s reading and inquiries all came to nothing; and he 
began to get restless and eager for a change. 

At last Joseph came in one wet evening from the town with a 
newspaper, which he gave to Hector, saying,— 

“ Gales gave me that for you ;” and, putting his finger half way 
down a certain column, added, “ he thinks that’s your man.” 

Hector immediately took the paper, wished them good-night, and 
went to his room. 

They never again beheld him. On the following morning his room 
was found empty—Joseph Kinley’s lodger was gone ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE BITTERN’S CRY. 


Wuart was he meditating !—whither going ? 

Apparently he began to ask himself such questions after some 
hours of hard walking, when he paused on the side of a hill; for he 
took a map from his pocket, and spread it out upon the green carpet 
at his feet, and turning, lay upon his breast to examine it. 

“ All right, so far,” he muttered. Then he traced with his finger 
the forward route to the place called Heronden, at which his finger 
stopped so long he felt the pulse beating in it. 

He wondered whether anybody had ever been mad enough before 
to try such a road from Bletwich to Heronden as he was now pursuing. 
Up great precipices and then down, and the same process many times 
repeated. Miles along the sea beach, with rocks overhanging, and 
seemingly ready to fall, as they had often fallen before and strewn 
the route with their débris. Past projecting corners and long incurv- 
ing stretches of coast, where, if he had happened to come at the 
wrong moment, he might have been caught by the tide and swal- 
lowed up ; then striking inland across country, through old-fashioned 
villages, where the sleepy people stared at his stern look, torn dress, 
and brilliant yet bloodshot eyes, and where he first stopped for 
refreshment, which no one was able or willing to give him, till at one 
hamlet an aged woman pitied his worn looks and brought him out a 
bow] of milk and a great slice of bread. This he began eagerly to 
devour, but turned from it presently with a sense of sickness, lay 
down on a bench, and in another minute was fast asleep. 

On waking, Hector hurried on through the broad watery marshes 
that he saw stretching far away before him—green land and dull 
water—mingling to the eye into an inexplicable maze. 

The darkness increased so fast that before he could have advanced 
a mile from the hamlet he found it difficult to distinguish the ground 
from the water more than for a few yards before him. This made 
progress at once tedious, difficult, and dangerous. 

Perpetually he would choose a path that led him straight into the 
water. He would go back, choose another, and come again to a 
similar conclusion. 

With an intense feeling of irritation that was often so great he 
could scarcely prevent himself from breaking into a fierce cry, he 
thus, after several minutes spent in movements to and fro, and in 
a supposed advance on the whole, found himself back again at the 
spot where he had been some time before, a spot that he knew by the 
stump of a broken willow-tree standing beside other willows. 

He turned to look back, but could no longer recognise the route 
he had come. 
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Again he turned to the forward route, and could make out nothing 
but water and something that did not seem water, indicated here and 
there, mixed up with it. 

He took out his map, but could not even see the faint lines of his 
route ; so that, even if he were able to perceive the fixed objects that 
were marked in the map as guides for the wayfarer, they would do 
him no good now. 

He gazed into the sky, in a kind of mute appeal, for moonlight, 
starlight, or for yet a brief return of the last rays of daylight, so that 
he might at least do something—make some effort—go back, or go 
forward. 

The blank, lowering darkness of the sky was his only answer. 

He sat down in the intense depression of his spirits, feeling it 
would not matter much if he never more rose. 

Faint, musical, and very weird-sounding cries came borne unto his 
ear from the wild fowl ; and then the hoarse cry of the bittern, which 
Hector had never heard, but knew from the description of it he had 
learned when a child in his favourite book of birds. 

An odd fancy struck Hector as he heard this. That bittern’s cry 
seemed to his superstitious soul a cry either of doom or help. What 
if he went towards it regardless of the water ? 

He had heard of travellers at night throwing the reins loose on 
their horse’s neck when they came to unknown and diverging paths, 
What if he so gave way to the fancy that possessed him, and saw 
whether it would guide him aright ? 

But was the water deep ? 

A still more critical question was this—could he get firm foothold 
— if the water were not in itself too deep—or should he sink into a 
quagmire at the bottom, and be unable to extricate himself? 

As he could not answer this satisfactorily, he did what seemed the 
next best thing to him—remained silent ; while these very difficulties 
and dangers served but to nerve and stimulate all the fierce hatred of 
his soul towards Kennedy, and hurry him on to vengeance. 

Stirred by this idea, he trod sturdily on and into the water that his 
feet first touched, found it shallow, and after a time emerged once 
more upon the grass. 

Still darker grew the night, and the silence itself became fearfully 
oppressive. Hector would have given much to hear the splash 
of water, the murmuring of waves, the roar of the now distant 
sea. 

He could not put off the notion that it was a region of death ; and 
that he, who had entered it so heedlessly, would not be permitted to 
return. 

Again the cry of the bittern! He would follow it. 

But then he was sure the sound did not come from exactly the 
same direction as before. No matter; he would obey that voice. 
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He fancied the bittern might itself be passing from one piece of land 
to another, and so indicating the way to Hector’s safety. Again he 
goes into the water—down—and at one step it was knee-deep. 
Another step and it was at his waist. Still the bittern cried ! 

The water’s depth remained level for a few paces, then got shal: 
lower, then it came up to Hector’s arm-pits. 

He felt his way cautiously in all directions, now with one foot and 
now with the strong stick he carried; but, if anything, the water 
seemed deeper in every other direction than that he had first 
tried. 

He could swim, he reminded himself, though not easily or far, for 
he was burdened with his clothes ; he felt chilled to the very marrow, 
and was so fatigued that, if he could only have satisfied himself 
it was the right thing to do, he would gladly have bent his head 
backward, and have sunk under the now black, almost invisible, water, 
and have made that his last winding-sheet. 

He had marked his recent standing-place by keeping some rushes 
constantly in his eye, so that he could go back to it and there wait 
till the morning. 

The thought of doing so was horrible. Besides, a night so spent 
—his clothes drenched and no food or warmth obtainable—would 
probably either kill or so enfeeble him that he would be fit for 
nothing, and so his enemy would be left to enjoy his triumph. 

He waited, hesitatingly, minute after minute, shivering, that he 
might once more hear the cry of his only friend, or his deadliest 
enemy, the bittern. 

How long it was in its coming again! Whether the bittern had 
been seeking, and at last had obtained, his supper, and was enjoying 
a comfortable sleep afterwards, on the edge of his preserve; or 
whether, on the contrary, it was that he was very much engaged in 
still seeking his supper, some time elapsed before the listener heard 
the yearned-for sound. 

But it came, and straight in front of Hector’s face, and seemed to 
be not far off. 

He at once moved forward and found himself out of his depth, 
and sinking into a mass of weed and tenacious slime or mud, from 
which, after a quick gasp and a sudden putting forth of his utmost 
power, he in part extricated himself and swam. 

But there was a complete trail of some sort of thick, tangled vege- 
tation hanging heavily about his feet, and which clung to the other 
vegetation over which he was passing and drew him down. 

He struggled, but felt his mouth was sinking below the water. 
He felt a sort of calmness then come over him, and a voice say to 
him, “ You are a dead man if you do not force your way through this 
and keep yourself up. So, now!” 

Whether it was the voice of his own soul he knew not ; he only 
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knew he did struggle, and rose again, just a little. Then another 
mighty effort—a wild shaking of his limbs, and a terrible panting, as 
. he forced the gathering scum of weed from before his mouth, just in 
time to strike out once more for dear life, and keep up in spite of the 
force that was drawing him down, till—one foot touched firm ground 
—then the other—and then, ere many minutes more had passed, 
Hector stood on the grassy soil again; and with quivering nerves and 
fingers, quaking limbs, and heaving breast, cleared himself from the 
rank mass of vegetation that had almost paralysed his utmost efforts. 

His first thought was of the absolute necessity of rest, and of for- 
getting everything, so utterly prostrated did he feel. He sat down ; 
perhaps as complete an example of a man utterly miserable in mind 
and body as the world could have produced just then. Something 
catches his eye in the darkness. It stirs him to new effort. He tries 
to peer through the gloom and make it out; but cannot. It looks 
like a gleam, as of a dull, very dull, light. It moves ; yes, he is sure 
of that. 

Some impulse induces him to snatch up a piece of heavy stick he 
has found among the weeds that clung to him, and throw it, expecting 
to hear by the sound what the object was. 

He is answered by a fierce and hoarse cry ; then there is heard the 
flapping of heavy wings, and the bittern sails away. 

Hector felt quite shocked at his own seeming ingratitude. The 
ancient mariner who shot the albatross, could hardly have felt more 
compunction than did Hector at this, his unseasonable attack on his 
bird-friend. 

And even as he thought so he heard once more the natural cry of 
the bittern coming from a direction a little to the right of that which 
he thought he had been pursuing. 

He turned, too, and went on in the direction indicated ; and was 
wonderfully relieved to find quite a long stretch of ground ; and when 
at last he did come to water once more there was 2 new surprise for 
him—a dark, low, long object on the surface—which Hector at once 
hailed with the cry of 

“A boat! Thank God!” 

Was the boat fastened?) And if so, how? He felt all about it till he 
came to a rope slightly tightened. 

There was then a current. What if he let go, and trusted to 
it? No sooner thought of than done. He undid the knot that 
fastened the end of the rope to a stake, and the boat began to 
move. It went very slowly, and with many ungainly turnings about 
in the windings of the channel; for Hector could see nothing per- 
fectly, and thought it wisest to let the boat go just as it liked while 
it would go. 

For many minutes the boat still moved along, but at last grounded 
and stopped. Hector found deep water on both sides, as if the channel 
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here divided, and the boat rested on the land between the two. 
He must push the boat off. But which of the two channels should 
he take? 

He decided to give the boat a fair chance of settling that for itself, 
by pushing it back a few yards as near the centre as he could, and 
then, letting it go again, to see whether it could get past into one of 
the channels. He managed this very well, and the boat did not again 
ground, but went on, and Hector fancied faster than before. 

Was it going to the sea? Or to—— 

The blood in Hector’s veins beat with a kind of fierce joy at his 
mere thought. The character of the scene about him began to change. 
The channel grew wider and more regular, as if artificially shaped, 
and the boat went along, in consequence, more smoothly. 

Even in all the chaos of his soul he could hardly help feeling to 
enjoy the quiet gliding along mile after mile, knowing nothing whither 
the stream would guide him, and in reflecting how like in all but its 
peacefulness it was to his own life—so dark and so mysterious in its 
aim or direction. After a while the moon came forth, very pale and 
half obscured by low clouds, but still giving sufficient light for Hector 
to understand something of the landscape around him. 

He was in a gentleman’s park, evidently a large one from the length 
of time he had already been passing through it. Magnificent clumps 
of trees were every here and there to be seen. And about the bases 
of the nearest trees he saw dark objects clustered that he could not 
for awhile make out ; but one of them rose, and Hector was just able 
to distinguish the horns of a magnificent deer. 

The water, too, he saw was no longer a stream, but was a lake. 
White objects, quite motionless, were on the water, which he guessed 
to be sleeping swans. 

The house must be near. How he wished either for more light or 
less light so that he might be able to see in time how to keep out of 
danger, or else glide along, under the cover of the darkness, unnotice- 
able, and therefore unchallenged. How easily, if seen, might he not 
be arrested by wandering keepers as a poacher, and perhaps sent to 
gaol by way of close to his venturous expedition ! 

The night grew still clearer, and Hector could now see pretty well 
through the obscurity what he wanted, and was not himself likely 
to be seen by any eyes that did not happen to come very close to 
him. 

Presently he heard shots fired. Sticking an oar into the soft soil, 
he managed to stay his boat, and listen. 

Shouts were also heard, though very faintly, and evidently afar 
off; some minutes later, and just as Hector thought of going on 
again—he saw three or four men running towards him, as if con- 
scious he was there. 

Startled, he hesitated for a moment what to do, but drew up his 
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oar and let the boat again obey the current, he keeping his body low 
down in the boat in the hope to escape their eyes. 

But very soon the whole four men appeared on the water's 
edge and vigorously beckoned to him. They did not shout, 
strange to say, and seemed like shadows that had no power to 
-speak. 

Hector saw they had guns, and he guessed they could not be 
keepers, or they would no doubt have been clamorous enough, so he 
set them down as poachers. 

What did they want with him? He decided to take no notice and 
seem not to see them. But suddenly a stone as big as an orange 
came down into the boat with a startling thud, and taught Hector 
that if they could neither use guns nor voices without attracting the 
keepers, from whom they were probably escaping, they were still 
quite well able to bring him to terms. 

Looking round in anger at this attack, he saw one of the men taking 
deliberate aim at him, so he called out, 

“Hold! I am getting to land as fast asI can. Go on. We'll 
meet.” 

They seemed to understand, and went on moving as he moved, till 
Hector got the boat to land and they faced each other. 

They were big, powerful fellows, with blackened faces. There 
was among them an air of fierce but repressed excitement. 

They let Hector know, in few and expressive words, that they 
intended him, “whether he liked it or not,” to take them across the 
water. 

Staring at them in a sort of sulky absentmindedness, he allowed 
them to get into the boat. He soon discovered that they were 
poachers fresh from an affray with the keepers of the park through 
which the water ran. 

Towards the close of the struggle the owner of the estate, whom 
they called the captain, had come up and taken the gun of one of the 
poachers who was hurt and weak. 

At parting, they gave Hector a hint that it would be as well if his 
memory were not too good about this little bit of business. Hector 
assured them he should be silent, and so they parted. 

In a single moment later he had forgotten almost their very exist- 
ence, for he saw a light, yet far distant, and kept it in view as his 
guiding star. 

The one light soon became two, and the two several, though widely 
scattered over the broad surface of a very large mansion, which now 
became dimly visible. 

Presently the water was spanned by a bridge of solid masonry ; 
and against one of the piers was moored an elegant boat with an 
awning. 

Some fine Alderney cows were standing close to the water, having 
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just come down to drink. He saw also two or three horses of striking 
beauty, one of them with a foal by its side. 

Why did Hector look with such interest upon these, and every 
other object about him that he could make out through the obscurity 
of the night? Perhaps he did not know himself; but, at any rate, 
nothing escapes that inquisitive eye. 

There is the house, quite close—an old Elizabethan house, with 
high-pitched gables and rambling wings and projections, and a piece 
of annexed Gothic architecture that must be a chapel. 

On, past the front, which is perhaps some fifty yards distant, 
sweeps the little boat ; then the stream makes a turn, and goes quite 
close to a kind of wing of the mansion, raised on a little mound, so as 
almost to overhang the water. 

The projection looks like a kind of elaborate summer-house, and 
yet seems more than that by its size, stateliness, and its connection 
with the rest of the pile. 

The bank is high above the water, and will conceal the boat. So 
Hector fastens it to a tree trunk, and ascends to the top of the bank. 

He follows the curve of the base of the mound, and finds, as he 
expected, a slope leading up tothe top. With jealous care he shrouds 
himself as much as possible by moving wherever the shadows are 
deepest, until he reaches the level of one of the windows, and ventures 
to look in. 

His first glance through that window took away his breath and 
every bit of colour out of his face. As he clung, feverish yet shiver- 
ing, to the window-sill, he saw the passionate desire of his heart for 
the last three months was realised. There, within a yard of his own, 
was the face of his enemy. 

Kennedy was writing. A row of letters freshly addressed lay on his 
desk. It struck Hector instantly that so much letter-writing showed 
he was preparing for the voyage, of which he had heard from his 
comrade. 

“ Another day,” he thought, “and I might have been too late.” 

Suddenly the form his eyes were fastened upon rose, and went out 
of the room. Hector sprang on to the window-sill, seized the frame 
work, forced it open, and leaped into the room. His eyes, glancing 
wildly about, fell upon an object, the sight of which brought sudden 
intelligence into them. 

It was the poacher’s gun which had been taken by Kennedy, and 
which Hector guessed to be loaded with a death-dealing charge. 

He scarcely had time to seize it, and find by the ram-rod it was 
loaded, before he heard the returning steps of Kennedy ; who entered 
the room with a slow step, and his eyes looking down upon the 
carpet. When he was some yards from the door he suddenly found 
himself in total darkness. Hector had put out the lamp. 

Kennedy turned to go back, but stood as if rooted to the spot, 
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when he heard a heavy step cross the room, the door slammed, and 
the key turned. 

Quick as thought he went to the fireplace, seized the bell rope in one 
hand and a pistol from the mantelpiece in the other. 

The click of the pistol served to guide his adversary’s aim, and was 
of no other use, for it was unloaded. There was a blinding flash, a 
thundering report, and Captain Kennedy fell his length upon the 
carpet, with the words, “For her sake!” ringing in his ears. 


The servants came battering at the door, and calling on their 
master, who answered not. They forced it, and found him stretched 
on the hearth-rug, which was soaked with his blood. 

A few went out in search of the supposed poacher who had done 
the deed ; but the real culprit was again in his little boat drifting 
down the stream, he knew not whither. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN COUNCIL AT THE TRANSOM ARMs. 


ONE morning when Margaret came down, about an hour after 
Elizabeth Vandereck had risen, she was surprised to hear a man’s 
voice in the little parlour. 

The young widow, who was there also, did not hear her step; but 
Margaret, as she passed the door, intending to wait in the kitchen 
till the early visitor was gone, saw her sitting bending over her work 
with a grave, pale face. 

She knew directly that something had happened. Her heart grew 
sick. She tried to go up stairs again, as being in the kitchen was 
almost as bad as being in the same room with Elizabeth and her 
visitor, only a very thin partition dividing the two rooms. But 
her limbs failed her: it was as much as she could manage to 
totter into the kitchen and sink down on the first chair. 

Something stood in the middle of the kitchen, which she had not 
seen there before. It was a large sea-chest. 

A second glance, and Margaret was on her knees beside it. A letter 
was nailed on it, and she had recognised her father’s large, illiterate 
writing. The chest was the one Hector Browne had sent for her 
slothes, and which had been taken to Thrift Cottage the day before 
the wedding. 

On a soiled card was written by Hector’s mother, 


‘“‘ Margarat Dawson, 
At the Bluejacket, 
Wrexham.” 
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On another card was written, in her father’s hand, 


“ Margaret Browne, 
At Elizabeth Vandereck’s 
Eastweir.” 


“So she grudges me her name, and my father grudges me his,” 
was Margaret’s thought as she tore open the letter. 
She read the following few and bitter words :— 


“ MarcareT,—Your mother In law as sent your close hear. I send 
hem on to whare [ ear you are a stayin. Your mother wishes me to 
say God forbid your sisters should ware them. We have but 1 thing 
to arst of you and that is that you show your Face here no more, 
and never speak to your sisters if you meet them, 

Davin Dawson.” 


This epistle and the chest to which it was nailed had been left by 
two Wrexham watermen at the Transom Arms, the little public- 
house at Eastweir. 

It happened that the man of all men whom Elizabeth Vandereck 
most dreaded to hear of her guest and that guest’s story dropped in 
at the Transom Arms that morning to refresh himself with a draught 
of the ale which had a very fair name round about the country. 

He was no less a personage than Mr. Giles Transom, the master of 
the weir, and owner of a little sandy farm two miles inland. More 
than this, he was Elizabeth Vandereck’s uncle, and manager of her 
little fortune. 

When, therefore, on the morning in question, he entered the 
common room of the Transom Arms, and heard his niece’s name 
passing from mouth to mouth, he paused in the doorway, drew him- 
self up with much dignity in his leather leggings, and prepared to 
make himself master of the topic of discussion. 

There stood the huge chest, in the centre of a group of the wise 
men of Eastweir, to whose opinions the landlord listened with the 
more respect for knowing they would cost him a pint or two at the 
very least. 

On his knees, in front of the chest, was the wiry little blacksmith, 
whose thoughts on the matter were none the less impressive because 
of their being unuttered, and expressed only by his tightly-closed 
lips, shaking head, and spectacled eyes, which appeared to see some- 
thing sinister in the make of the lock he was examining. 

The big-nosed cobbler sat on one corner of the chest, with his apron 
hanging behind him and some ends of wax thread dangling from his 
red hand, which was extended towards the blacksmith, while his eyes 
looked around on the company with an expression that seemed to say, 
“Ha! ha! you see what he thinks! Was I not right?” 
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In the corner opposite to him was seated the fat, meek, greasy barber, 
whose face expressed most profound respect for and unbounded faith 
in everyone opinion, As each person present gave his solution of 
the problem, he would raise his fat hands and exclaim, “ Now, indeed, 
I believe you have hit the right nail on the head, sir. That 
hayporthisis would never have occurred to me.” 

On the other side of the chest the poor palsied old sexton and the 
shepherd of Ucktield Downs, in his long drab coat, were having a 
heated discussion as to whether a certain letter on the direction 
cards was a P or a B. 

The beadle of Uckfield parish stood grandly apart, draining a pint 
pot, with an air of much gravity and absorption, as though it were 
his opinion that, if the key to the mystery was to be found at all, it 
would be found at the bottom of that same pint pot, and nowhere 
else. 

Near him, with her arms steaming from the washtub, stood the 
landlady, waiting for the honour of receiving the vessel so dis- 
tinguished from his hands. Behind her, at a respectful distance, 
Molly, maid-of-all-work, smutty and aghast, leant on her broom ; and 
Jem, the stable-boy, stood beside her, with his reeking pitchfork 
shouldered like a gun. 

The yard-dog, anxious to watch the proceedings and yet loth to 
lose time, had brought in from his kennel a supply of bones, which 
he had deposited unnoticed on the clean floor, close to the slipshod 
feet of Molly, and here he sat, devoting his teeth to the bones, his 
eyes to the company, and an occasional growl to the beadle. 

It was the quick eye of Bouncer that first detected between the 
beadle’s shins the form of Mr. Giles Transom standing at the door. 

Bouncer barked, the landlord looked up, and there took place a 
change as instantaneous and general as is recorded in the story of the 
old woman who went to market to buy a pig. 

The blacksmith started up and began to examine a horseshoe in 
his hand instead of the lock of the chest, the cobbler began to wax 
his thread, the barber to fumble in his bag, the sexton hobbled to 
the beadle, the shepherd to the door ; the landlady began to rail at 
Molly for wasting her time just as Molly had discovered Bouncer’s 
trespasses, and was belabouring him with the broom. The beadle 
turned to cuff the stable-boy, stumbled over one of Bouncer’s bones, 
and, clutching to Molly’s gown for support, received an accidental 
rap on the head from her broom. 

Mr. Transom walked straight up to the chest and read the cards. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “I thank you vastly 
for taking such an interest in my niece’s affairs. What do you mean by 
it, Carmichael? Why the devil isn’t this box taken to where it’s 
directed to? What are you doing with it? Is this a council o’ war, 
or a post mortem, or a court martial, or a coroner’s inquest, or what 
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is it? What’s the matter with the box, I should like to know, that 
you all come sniffing round it like crows round a dead ox? What's 
the matter with it, I say?” and Mr. Transom rapped it with the 
handle of his riding-whip. “Is there a dead body in it, or a run- 
away nigger, or smuggled goods, or a ranger-tang? By George! if 
there is, 1 wish it ’ud jump out and bite every idiot that comes 
poking his ugly nose (glancing at the cobbler), or his greasy paw 
(glancing at the barber), or his muzzy old head (glancing at the un- 
steady beadle) in my business. Mow, Mister Carmichael, will you 
oblige me by having this chest removed, or will you not?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir,” answered the landlord, bowing all 
round the chest. . 

“ Well, look sharp, then: it won’t be transported by your waltzing 
round it, nor anybody else either. Tell these fellows where they’re 
to take it to—it’s Paradise-cottages or Providence-row, isn’t it? or 
Prospect-place? But you know its confounded new name, don’t 
you?” 

The chest despatched, Mr. Transom graciously accepted from the 
fair hands of Miss Carmichael, the tall, symmetrical ale-glass that 
was kept exclusively for his use, and was pleased to say, “ Thank 
you, my dear,” as he gave it to be refilled. 

“Come, now, what the deuce do you mean by it, Carmichael ” 
he inquired, in a milder, though still a reproachful tone: “ why can’t 
my niece have a visitor, and the visitor have a box sent her without 
you calling a grand jury to set upon it, eh ?” 

As Mr. Carmichael handed Mr. Transom the long pipe with which 
he was wont to eke out his second glass, he took the opportunity to 
whisper, with his hand at the side of his mouth,— 

“The truth is, sir, all aint quite the thing just now over yonder 
at Mrs. Vandereck’s, sir.” 

“Eh? what ?” 

“The young woman, sir, the visitor.” 

“ Well, what of her?” 

“Well, sir, they dew say she aint no better than she should be.” 

“ Did you ever know a young woman that was? I never did. Is 
your daughter better than she should be?” 

“ Oh, sir, Jemima has been well brought up.” 

“ And a good girl she is, too ; but not a jot better than she should 
be, I’llswear. Come, what’s the matter with poor ’Lizbeth, now?” 

As it was a chilly September morning the two gentlemen took 
their seats on either side the freshly-lighted wood fire, kindled in 
honour of Mr. Transom’s visit. 

At first they were as wide apart as the size of the fireplace-would 
permit, and Mr. Transom’s upturned nose expressed supreme con- 
tempt for the gossip which he was condescending to listen to ; but 
the charm of a bit of scandal in a quiet out-of-the-way village is 
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great, and it was not long—indeed the hands of the eight-day clock 
had travelled but two minutes into the new hour it was beginning— 
ere knees, pipes, and noses were very nearly touching before the 
brightening fire. 

By the time the worthy landlord of the Transom Arms had 
done with him, Elizabeth Vandereck’s guardian was well primed for 
his duty. 

“ As sure as my name’s Giles Transom, the baggage packs from this 
parish before she’s an hour older,” said he, as he put on his hat and 
gave the crown a slap. “And, Mr. Flip,” he added to the beadle, 
who was in the inner parlour having a brown paper plaister applied 
to the temple injured by Molly’s broom, “ you will have the goodness 
to come with me and wait outside my niece’s door, that you may be 
ready to convoy this hussy safe beyond the second milestone.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. FLIP IS DISAPPOINTED OF HIS WALK TO THE SECOND MILESTONE. 


MarGareT sat in Elizabeth Vandereck’s trim little kitchen, her 
father’s letter in her hand, her limbs too weak and trembling to rise, 
her ears straining in spite of her to catch every word spoken on the 
other side of the thin partition. 

Mr. Transom had been with his niece for the last half hour, while 
the beadle walked up and down outside. 

The first words Margaret heard were Elizabeth’s. 

“‘That is what I gathered, uncle,” said she, “ from the poor soul's 
ravings before she told me her story.” 

“And you believed that story, "Lizbeth, until you heard mine?” 
inquired Mr. Transom. 

“T did.” 

“ Poor ’Lizbeth! She must be even blacker than she’s painted to 
try to impose on such as you.” 

“ Poor soul!” said Elizabeth. “To hear her cry out, ‘ Before God, 
I am as good as you!’ one could have sworn she told the truth. Ah 
laws! this world!” 

“‘ The lying jade.” 

“‘And yet they say when one raves like that, half mad, one’s real 
nature comes out in spite of one,” observed Elizabeth. 

“Qh! but the cunning hussy put all that on to come over you,” 
asserted Mr. Transom, contemptuously. 

“That might have been, ’tis true,” the widow said ; “and yet her 
face looked so piteous, so true: who could doubt her?” 

“My poor ’Lizbeth, this world is full of falsehood.” 

“‘T agree with you there, uncle.” 
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“Come, child, Mr. Flip is waiting; besides, it’s market-day, you 
know, and I mustn’t stay any longer. Have the young woman down, 
tell her your mind, and send her packing.” 

‘Poor, poor wretched creature, where will she go?” 

“Beyond the second milestone with Mr. Filip.” Mr. Transom 
spoke as if he wondered how his niece could possibly desire a better 
destination for the young woman. 

“ Elizabeth Vandereck.” 

Mr. Transom started at the sound of the voice, and when he looked 
in the direction whence it came, could scarcely keep himself from 
starting again at the sight of the prettiest face he had met for many 
a day—delicate as a flower, its cheek hectic, eyes flashing, lips trem- 
bling with passion. 

Elizabeth dropped her work, folded her hands on her knee, and 
looked up at the intruder with serious absorbed eyes. 

“Elizabeth Vandereck,” began the new comer, “ you are a good 
woman. You have God’s light in your mind. When you took me 
with His help from under the Shadow of Death, you knew me as a 
sister—one whom it was well for you to meet. When we were alone 
in the night, weeping over His words that you read to me in my 
hours of pain, did you believe my tears and my prayers less sincere 
than your own? Do you dare, Elizabeth, with God’s love in your 
bosom, and God’s light in your mind—do you dare to look into my 
face now, because the world points at me, and say, ‘Margaret Dawson, 
you were a hypocrite? When you expressed such holy hope of being 
gathered to His rest if you died then, you knew yourself to be 
accursed in His eyes.’ Elizabeth Vandereck do you dare say this?” 

Mr. Transom’s astonished eyes passed from Margaret’s face to that 
of his niece. 

He rather wondered, knowing the softness of her heart, to see that 
face so calm. He expected at least to find her crying. But only 
the slightest indication of a tear showed itself in Elizabeth’s blue 
eyes, and there was even something approaching to a smile on her 
lips. 

“ Ah! she’s none so soft, is "Lizbeth,” he thought to himself; “she 
sees through the jade at last.” 

“Sit down, Margaret,” she said, calmly, putting a chair by the 
trembling, half-frantic girl. ‘ Uncle,” she added, “as you are late 
for market, we won't ask you to stay to breakfast this morning.” 

Mr. Transom stared at his niece, and his eyebrows knitted and 
bristled. Surely ‘Lizbeth was not going to make a fool of herself 
after all! 

“’Lizbeth,” said he, going close to her and speaking in an angry, 
suppressed voice, “I tell you plainly, unless this woman leaves your 
house instantly you may take the entire management of your affairs 
in your own hands, for I wash mine of them.” 
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“That will be a great pity, uncle, as everybody says how well you 
manage them for me. But what must be, must be. We will talk of 
that another time. For the present, I must beg you to leave us, as 
my poor invalid has been much shaken, and needs quietness and 
peace, which she shall have while Elizabeth Vandereck has the means 
to her hand.” 

“ And this is your parting with me, is it, Lizbeth? This is all you 
have to say to me?” 

Mr. Transom had one hand on the crown of his hat and the other 
on the door-latch. 

“ Except this, uncle,” said Elizabeth. ‘ You can tell Mr. Flip he 
has lost a walk with the sweetest and noblest of women.” 

As she turned back Elizabeth met Margaret, who fell on her neck, 
and the two women kissed each other and underwent a species of 
hysteria before they could get their own breakfast or give the chil- 
dren theirs. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MISSING VOICE IN THE CHOIR IS HEARD ONCE MORE, 


For a week or so Elizabeth Vandereck’s friendship filled and satisfied 
Margaret’s heart ; but by-and-by the old wound, so tenderly covered, 
but never healed, began to bleed again. 

As they sat down to their cheerful little meals a trembling would 
seize poor Margaret’s hands, tears would well up in her eyes. 

“ Why, sister, what now?” Elizabeth would say—she always called 
her by that name when Margaret seemed sad. 

“Oh! mercy on me, ’Lizbeth? Where might I have been for 
what they care? Where might I have been but for you?” 

“ Ah laws! this world ; if folks have nothing to fret ’em in the 
present they must always go looking and grizzling over what might 
have been.” 

“ But, Lizbeth, Lizbeth ! one’s father and one’s mother !” 

Elizabeth would answer nothing ; but when she dusted her sacred 
little table she would leave the Bible open at a page containing a 
Divine answer to the cry of Margaret’s heart. 

One Saturday evening, after Margaret had been suffering in silence 
many hours, she suddenly looked up from her work. 

“*Lizbeth,” said she, “will you lend me your Sunday gown to- 
morrow ?” 

Elizabeth looked quite pleased. 

“Why, Margaret, you will do finely in it: and, do you know, you 
could not have asked me at a more convenient time, for, as it 
happens, the reverend Mr. Straightways preaches in our chapel to- 
morrow, and he always has a slap at finery ; and yet, rather than 
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leave it in the cupboard unaired for a whole fortnight, I might have 
been tempted to put it on. Ah laws! this world; the pomps and 
the vanities! Will you have the black lace on it as it is?” 

“How little curiosity you have, Lizbeth! Don’t you wonder 
where I am going?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Well, then,” answered Margaret, flinching a little in her voice, 
but looking straight at Elizabeth with a pale, firm face, “Iam going 
to Wrexham Church.” 

Elizabeth’s blue eyes looked her through and through. Margaret 
looked back into hers, unfalteringly, though mournfully ; and they 
understood one another as well as if they had spoken. Elizabeth's 
gaze had said, “Canst thou?” and Margaret had answered, “I can.” 

“Speed ye well, Margaret !” said Elizabeth Vandereck ; “ the pure 
of heart are always brave.” 

“I was one of the choir,” said Margaret. “I will go to my place 
and sing as I used to do. Do you know, my father once said, when 
I was quite a child, he only went to church to hear me sing.” 

“ Now, that was not right to say to a child,” observed Elizabeth. 
‘“‘My Gracie has also a very pretty voice of her own,” she added, 
kissing the little one who was in her arms as she spoke. 

The next morning the young widow attired Margaret with her own 
hands, and bade her ‘‘God speed!” as she sent her forth on her 
journey. 

The dove-coloured silk, which had seen the inside of the little 
Methodist chapel many a time since that day when Elizabeth 
Transom first wore it there as Joshua Vandereck’s bride, became 
Margaret wondrously well. 

She looked once more like “ the young lady of Darnley Chace,” as 
the villagers used to call her when she lived with Mrs. Kennedy. 

She was to be at both morning and afternoon service, and to eat 
her dinner of oatmeal cake, which she carried in her pocket, in one of 
the quiet lanes through Wrexham Downs. 

“T feel,” said she, as she parted from Elizabeth, “like one of those 
poor wretches going to be tried by red-hot ploughshares. Every 
pang I suffer and show will be taken as evidence of my guilt.” 

Elizabeth stood and waved her apron as long as she could sce 
her. 


At sunset she went to the same spot, which was some little distance 
from the cottage, to look out for her. 

It was not long ere she saw a form of softer grey than the cliffs 
flitting quickly down the beach. 

“‘Here she comes, children,” said Elizabeth, setting the twins 
down on the stones. ‘ Here comes our dove. Does she bring the 
olive-branch, I wonder?” 
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She ran to meet her, caught both her hands, and peered affection- 
ately into her face. 

“What cheer, mate?” said she, using one of her husband’s homely 
phrases, in her own soft, pleasant voice. 

‘* None, ’Lizbeth, none.” 

“‘ What ! no olive-branch, my poor tired dove?” 

“Ah! no, ’Lizbeth ; all’s dry and withered where I’ve been, and 
hard and bitter. Let me come back into the ark and die.” 

She took hold of Elizabeth’s plump arm with both her hands, and 
leaned upon it wearily. 

“T am heartsore and footsore, Lizbeth. Take me home.” 

“You must have some tea before you tell me all about it,” said 
Elizabeth, “and before I tell you my adventures ; for I have had 
quite remarkable things happen since you went away this morning. 
I am longing to tell you; so pray make haste and get your tea and 
your story told, that I may tell mine.” 

When tea was over, the house shut, and the children asleep, 
Margaret told her story—how faint and tired she was when she 
reached the church, and how the beadle scemed inclined to turn her 
out of her old place. How her father’s, mother’s, and sister's faces 
were turned away from her ; and how she saw their backs stiffen in 
righteous indignation as they heard the familiar voice. How the pew- 
opener and the parish clerk, the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, the 
grey-haired old curate and the elegant young rector glared at her as 
if each would like to “cast the first stone.” 

“ And, ah!” said Margaret, “there is a way, ‘Lizbeth, of stoning 
cruelly with looks ; and J have been stoned this day pitilessly ; but 
my wounds are deeper than your kind eyes can see.” 

“ But, ’Lizbeth, in the midst of all I had a great strength given 
me. Do you know what? I could sing as I never sang before. It 
was as if God had said to me, ‘Speak, Margaret, as I shall direct 
thee ; reproach them, beseech them, touch their hearts if thou canst. 
I will give thee Divine power.’ I scarce knew my own voice, "Lizbeth; 
I felt strange power entering into and passing from me. I saw the 
faces of the two lads next me in the choir turned to me asif I had 
dropt from the clouds. I seemed to be telling all my sin—all the in- 
justice with which it has been regarded—all my misery and my longing. 
But for all that I told them this, and with more, I am certain, than 
my own natural power, no eye looked on me less savagely. My 
mother and sisters looked as rigid as before ; only my father left the 
church ; and the thinking that 4s heart might be moved towards me 
is the one gleam of comfort I have had this day.” 

“Come, then,” said Elizabeth, wiping her eyes, as she kissed 
Margaret, “this is one green leaf to the ark, so let us not despair. 
And now for my story, which I think will surprise you not a little. 
Margaret, I have—do not be startled—/ have seen your husband.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
ELIZABETH VANDERECK’S STORY. 


EvizABETH VANDERECK, When she had said those words, looked at 
Margaret as if she expected to see some violent signs of the shock 
she knew they had occasioned. 

The colour left her face completely ; she fixed her eyes on Elizabeth’s 
face; her breath came in short quick gasps; but she did not scream 
or faint. 

Elizabeth went on speaking in that calm gentle tone that had 
such a quieting influence over Margaret, even at the most exciting 
times. 

“‘T have hardly any need to tell you, Margaret,” said she, “ that the 
best of my thoughts were with you after you had gone this morning. 
Indeed, I scarce knew what I was about for thinking of you. I am 
afraid it was the same with me at chapel, or else the spirit was not 
in Mr. Straightways this morning, for his discourse did not enter my 
heart at all. His sermon was about Daniel in the lions’ den, but you 
were the only Daniel I could think of, and the Wrexham folk the only 
lions, Well, when I came away and fetched home Gracie and Addy 
from the cobbler’s—where, you know, the daughter takes care of them 
for me at chapel times—the weather was brighter, and that, I suppose, 
made me brighter, for I felt more cheerful about you. The children 
and I laughed over our dinner and made very merry; the dumplings 
were done to a turn, and altogether we enjoyed ourselves so much, 
and made such a chatter and laughing you’d have thought we had 
wine on our table instead of water. All of a sudden, when I was just 
patting Addy’s back to keep her from choking, the window was 
darkened, and I looked up and saw a man. He was dressed like a 
sailor, but his clothes were all in tatters. He was dark, very dark ; 
his eyes were deep set in his head and had a haggard look; they were 
dark, too, fiery dark. His lips looked black and dry. He said, when 
I looked up, 

“¢You’re merry here, missis.’ And I said—for I thought he looked 
hungry, and you know I’m one that can’t let a sailor want bit nor sup 
—I said, 

““* Yes, master, it’s good fare makes us merry. Will you try it? 
and I offered him the dish with our to-morrow’s dinner in it. 

“ He laughed and shook his head. 

“No, thank ye, missis,’ says he, ‘I can turn my hand to most 
trades, but begging does not happen to be in my way.’ 

“‘¢T meant no offence,’ I said, feeling a little vexed at his rudeness 
in coming so near the window since he was not in want. 

“¢And I take none,’ says he. ‘I took offence once, and that’s 
been enough for me; I never mean to do it any more.’ 
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“¢Then,’ I said, ‘perhaps, sir, you won’t mind if I say I should like 
that window shut.’ 

“* Are you always such a small party?’ says he, leaning in as I 
raised my hand towards the window, and staring round the room. 

“Ah! thinks I, I’m afraid, my good man, you're not too proud to 
Tob a poor widow, if you are to beg. 

“*QOh! dear no,’ said I, plucking up courage. And up I got and 
banged the window to in his face. 

“My dear, I had almost forgotten about him, and was out in the 
garden two hours afterwards, picking a flower or two to send to Mrs. 
Straightways, and all of a sudden I had a disagreeable feeling come 
over me. You know how it is when you fancy some one or some- 
thing you didn’t know of, has been near you a long time. I looked 
up, and saw him leaning his arms on the wall, and staring at me. 
Ah laws! this world: what vain creatures we are! My dear, I must 
needs fancy the man had fallen in love with me, and I went in and 
tossed my silly head for half-an-hour at the presumption of a ragged 
fellow like that daring to watch me about. Oh! I looked in the glass, 
and took myself to task finely for not looking as decorous and sober 
as becomes the mother of two, and a widow into the bargain. I 
charged myself with speaking too free to him at dinner-time, and all 
sorts of things. 

“Just as I was standing hanging my head, and half erying for 
shame, there comes a knock at the door. It was a short, impatient 
knock ; it made me jump. 

“T went and opened it, my heart going thump, thump, all the 
time. 

“‘ Tt was the strange man again: I was going to shut the door in his 
face when he pushed it back with his rugged elbow, and said, in a sort 
of heartaching voice that made me listen whether I would or no,— 

“ «Ts your lodger come home yet ?’ 

“*¢ What lodger?’ I asked him. 

“* You know,’ says he ; ‘the young woman that lives with you. 
Margaret—Browne, isn’t her name ?’ 

“T won’t deny, Margaret, that I began to stare at the man then as 
hard as ever he had stared at me. But he looked so ragged and 
desperate, I was afraid he had come for no good. 

“¢ Well,’ said he ; ‘I asked you a question, missis.’ 

“T said, 

“¢ Margaret Dawson lives here. What is it you want with her?’ 

“Does she call herself by that name?’ he asked. 

“¢ Always,’ I said. And the man muttered to himself, ‘ That’s like 
her ; yes, that’s like her.’ 

“Do you know why,’ he asked me then, ‘she does not go by her 
married name ?’ 

“T told him I did not choose to answer that question toa stranger. 
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“ He looked in my face with a curious laugh. 

“<QOh!’ he said, ‘you need not look on me as a stranger to 
Margaret Dawson. I’m her husband’s best friend, my good woman. 
I want to have some talk with you. I bring her news of him.’ 

“‘ He pushed his way in and sat himself down here by the table. 

“*You have been kind to her,’ he said, in a more natural voice 
than he had spoken in yet. ‘They tell me you saved her life. Is 
that true?’ 

“1 knew then, Margaret, that that man, let him come from what 
quarter of the globe he might—let him be saint or sinner—I knew 
that his life and soul were bound up in you. I said to myself, this is 
Margaret’s husband. 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘I saved her life ; and I trust that those may be for- 
given who made her care for it so little that she would rather have 
lost it.’ 

“ He muttered something in a low, fierce tone. I think it was a 
curse against some one. 

“¢ Where has she gone?’ he asked me next. ‘She has been away 
all day.’ 

“«*She’s gone to Wrexham Church,’ I said. ‘She’s one of the choir.’ 

“ He leaned his elbow on the table and muttered to himself. 

“* Would she dare do that?’ presently he said. ‘They seem to 
speak well of her, since she has been with you.’ 

“« Poor soul!’ said I, ‘they would be puzzled to findaughtagainst her.’ 

“* Does she ever speak of her husband?’ he asked; and I saw 
some dark colour coming into his swarthy cheek. 

““¢ Not much,’ said I. ‘She is more as if she had never been 
married, and yet never could be. She’s like a nun more than any- 
thing else.’ 

“The colour in his face got deeper. 

“« What!’ he said ; ‘does she never speak of her husband—bad 
or good ?’ 

“*T don’t think she ever does,’ I said, ‘excepting in her prayers.’ 

“¢ Her prayers!’ he said. 

“* Yes;’ I answered; ‘we often pray that God may touch his heart 
yet, and show him how deeply he has wronged her, in the darkness 
and wickedness of his soul.’ 

“‘*T have heard of that,’ said he, in a strange quiet voice. ‘Yes; I 
have heard. He did wrong her—he was supposed to have wronged her.’ 

‘“‘« He did wrong her, and wrongs her still,’ I said, in a passion. 

“«* How ?’ he asked. 

«By keeping away from her,’ I said ; ‘by leaving her to suffer 
shame she never incurred. O sir, if ever I saw this husband of 
Margaret Dawson, I would give him my mind on the matter!’ 

“What would you have him do, now,’ he said, ‘ supposing I could 
see and speak with him ?’ 
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“¢T would have him come back and claim his wife,’ I said. 

“ He laughed—a hoarse, bitter sort of laugh. 

“¢ What! in rags—penniless—when she is thriving—almost happy? 
When she never speaks of him but in her prayers, when she forgives 
the trespasses against her.’ 

“‘ Margaret, the man’s voice and face were wilder and more full of 
pain than I can express to you. 

“*No!’ he cried, starting up suddenly, and going to the door; ‘tell 
her, her prayers are useless; her husband is lost; she cannot save him. 
Her prayers’ (O Margaret, how bitterly he said it!)—‘her prayers can- 
not save him. One thought, such as a wife should give her husband, 
if he bears the name at all, might have saved him. I do not want 
her prayers—make her understand that. I want no blessings upon 
my head ; they would be as unnatural as curses upon hers or yours. 
Tell her so. Tell her, her sufferings have been as nothing to mine in 
knowing that she suffered. Tell her not to sully her prayers with my 
name ; she would not, if she knew all.’ 

“ He turned, and passed out at the door. 

“The next instant, Margaret, he came in again, and clutched me 
by the arms. 

**¢ Will you let me see her?’ he said, hoarsely ; ‘ will you let me 
see her, for the last time?’ 

“ His hands had a strong tremble, so that they made me shake all 
over. 

“¢You know she is not here,’ said I, half bewildered. 

“¢But she will be,’ he said. ‘ Will you let me see her, then, with- 
out her knowing? May I look at her face one morning when she’s 
asleep? I'll not stir nor speak to wake her.’ 

“It went to my heart, I cannot deny, Margaret,” said Elizabeth, 
“to have the man a-begging and a-praying, for mercy’s sake, I’d give 
him a sight of your face; but you are sick, child; let me raise the 
window—there, turn your face so.” 

The window was open, the curtain undrawn, the candle lighted and 
placed on the table beside Margaret’s chair. 

Margaret noticed all these things, noticed them, with strange 
agitation. 

She turned her swimming eyes on the widow, who, for the first 
time, took pains to avoid them. 

Then Margaret laid back her head, and turned as white as death. 

“T know what you have done,” said she to Elizabeth. “He is 
there ; he sees me now.” 


(To be continued.) 





